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Q Praver of St. Francis 


Lord, our Christ, may we have 
Thy mind and Thy spirit; make 
us instruments of Thy peace. 
Where there is hatred, let us sow lobe: 

where there is injury, pardon; 

where there is Discord, unton; 

where there is doubt, faith; 

where there is Despair, hope; 

where there is darkness, light; 

where there is sadness, joy. 


© Dibine Master, qrant that 
we may not so much seek 
to be consoled, as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; 
to be lobed, as to lobe. 





For it is tn qthing that we receive; 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 
and it is in dying that twe are born to eternal 
life. 





Amen. 























NEW 50-X-MINIVEX MICROSCOPE 


reveals nature’s hidden wonders 


ENLARGES AREA UP TO 


2,500 times <— 


The MINIVEX costs only 1.98—yet it gives you a “million dollars”’ 
worth of thrills. This miracle of German production reveals a New 
World of hidden wonders—a world of infinite variety and beauty. 
NOT A TOY—yet it’s more thrilling than any toy—and far more 
educational for young and old. Get yours today on our money-back 


guarantee. 
] . 

















AMAZING \ a FROM 


VALUE This © tiny speck WESTERN 
direct-from changes into: GERMANY 


importer-to-you! 


NOW—thanks to German efficiency and 

high precision workmanship—you can own 

this high power microscope at an unheard of 

price. The 50-X-MINIVEX is pocket size... 

only 2% inches high ... but you get terrific power! 
Imagine it—two thousand five hundred times area 
magnification! So powerful that a tiny gnat looks like a 
pre-historic monster! 


EDUCATIONAL ... FUN FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
The 50-X-MINIVEX provides endless fun and thrills for young 
and old. Reveals nature’s hidden wonders... the wondrous 
formations in a drop of water . . . the God-given beauty of leaves, 
flowers, cells, tissue, inorganic matter. Ideal for study of textiles, 
blood specimens, foods, minute plant life. Also for home and lab study 
= of botany, zoology, nature, chemistry. 


OPTICALLY-GROUND LENSES! SUPER VIEWING! 


The powerful lenses made by German optics craftsmen give you super-sharp 
Viewing! Durable metal construction and push-button operation. Get several now on a 5-day money back guarantee. Send 
check, cash or m.o. for immediate free delivery. COD’s plus charges. RUSH order now! Remember: you must be delighted 
or money back quick! 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR co. 352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 20-D-12, New York 10, New York 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO. 
Dept. 20-D-12 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please RUSH me ........ Pocket Microscope(s) at 1.98 each. 
| understand that | must ke delighted or | may return the mer- 
chandise within 5 days for FULL REFUND! 

[} 1.98 enclosed. Send postpaid. 

C) Send C.O.D. I'll pay postage. 
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Each MINIVEX MICROSCOPE is checked for per- 
formance before delivery. It is sold to you on an 
APPROVAL BASIS—that is you may examine it, 
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enjoy it, test it for 5 days. Then if you are not de- 
lighted with your purchase, return for a full refund 
of your 1.98. Mail the coupon now for immediate 
delivery. You have nothing to lose! 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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CITY STATE 
*SPECIAL OFFER! Save $1.00—order two (2) Microscopes at the 
special combination price of only 2.98. 
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They Play - 
and PRAY together! 


Songs around the camp fires, hikes 
through wooded lanes, running and 
playing and observing the wonders of 
nature in the mountains or at the sea- 

Children at Presbyterian Junior 
Camps live in a tiny Christian commu- 
nity to play and study together during 
the summer vacation. Besides the last- 
ing friendships formed here — besides 
learning about Nature, these youngsters 
are guided by trained counselors in the 
religious meaning of all they see. God is 
not forgotten during vacation! 

Summer church camps have rapidly 
become one of the most popular and pro- 
ductive services in the entire field of 
Christian Education. Last year, with the 
help of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 100 Junior camps and 190 Junior 
High camps were conducted. This is in 
addition to the 5,500 vacation Church 
Schools. 

You can help in the expansion of sum- 
mer church camp work directly by in- 
vesting in a Presbyterian Annuity. Your 
returns will be a guaranteed income for 
life, tax deductions, a safe investment 
without estate problems and the knowl- 
edge that your money goes right to work 
to assist the program of Christian Edu- 
cation. Next summer more boys and girls 
than ever before will be arriving at 
church camps. Your dollars in a Presby- 
terian Annuity with the Board of Chris- 
tian Education will be working for you, 
and for these boys and girls. Write today 
tor complete intormation. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
Pleese tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being 

month day yeor 
At present | om most interested in 
C Beoerd of Nationol Missions 
C Beerd of Foreign Missions 
DC Beerd of Christion Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Nome 
Address. 
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‘The Window-making 
Willets’ 


« Your article, “The Window-making 
Willets” in the February 19th issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, gives well-deserved 
recognition to a great team of artists, 
and, incidentally, to a very important 
development in the technique of making 
leaded glass readable by day and by 
night. ... —D. W. BarBeR 
Barber & McMurry, Architects 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


« The “Window-making Willets” want 

to thank the editors of PREsBYTERIAN 
Lire for the fine job they did on us. 

The fan mail is terrific. People want 

to buy windows and even want to marry 

our daughters. . . . 
—Henry LEE WILLET 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Author James Hoffman failed to men- 
tion in his story the fact that the elder 
Miss Willet is engaged to be married. 

—THE EDITORS 


‘Stars in Their Eyes’ 


« That story in P.L. for February 19 
titled “Stars in Their Eyes” was what 
my old Hoosier grandfather would have 
called “a right smart story.” Yes, indeed. 
But please, Mr. Editor, knowest thou 
not that to put a young man in a buggy 
on the port side thereof would have 
been a sin of the first magnitude in those 
days? The gentleman always sat on the 
right and from there held the lines over 
the backs of his lively horses. To be 
caught sitting on the left would have 
been an outright admission of his in- 
feriority to his girl. So please take that 
young fellow out and put him on the 
other side of that buggy before some of 
us old fellows pass on, else we will not 
rest well. —W. E. Smitu 
Pastor 

Divide Center Presbyterian Church 
Lyons, Nebraska 


Our artist’s vision was blurred by the 
fact that he is a child of the age of motor 
cars in which the driver sits on the left. 

—THE EDITORS 


« “Stars in Their Eyes” is one of the best 
articles I have read concerning marriage 
and divorce... . 

Mr. James D, Bryden has done some 
clear thinking on the subject, and his 
article is as clearly written. The average 
person should be able to understand 
ee —Estuer K. BLack 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


College Books for Korea 


« Since returning to Korea a year and 
a half ago, it has been my job to set up 
a new college here in Taegu called Ke 
Imyung Christian College. It is the first 
Christian college south of Seoul, except 
for an extension department of Chosen 
Christian University left in Pusan when 
the university returned to Seoul at the 
end of the fighting. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
made an appropriation; the United 
States Army has given us building mate- 
rials under the Armed Forces Aid to 
Korea program; we have secured the 
most commanding site in the enlarge- 
ment plan of the city; and we have begun 
construction of a beautiful classroom- 
building and auditorium. 

We have been granted a charter by 
the minister of education; but in order 
to fulfill the standards, we need books— 
by the thousands—for the library.... 
Sometimes members of the families of 
deceased ministers wonder what to do 
with their books. Almost anything would 
be acceptable, but the most preferred 
would be college text-books: English 
literature, history, economics, philoso- 
phy, ethics, logic, foreign-language 
grammars, dictionaries, biography, 
travel, encyclopedias, natural science, 
theology, Bible study, and comparative 
religion. 

Packages should be addressed to me. 

—ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, D.D. 
1 Nam San Dong 
Taegu, Korea 


More on Presbyterian Union 


« I have just read [the page entitled] 
“Worldscene” in the February 19 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. I am sure that 
the editors were perfectly honest in their 
delineation of the failure of the Plan of 
Union: but, in the effort to “sugar-coat” 
a rather bitter pill they were certainly 
not realistic. . . . Either [they] were un- 
aware of the facts or chose to look at 
more palatable aspects of the question. 
[The] statement, “The real reason, 
many observers feel, was just an old- 
fashioned case of apathy—plain and 
simple—on the part of many unionites,” 
is not true to the total facts. . . . Of 
course, the words many unionites are 
subject to interpretation, and I do not 
know who the writer iricluded in those 
words, but the honest truth is that apa- 
thy is not the word that fits the situation. 
Houston Presbytery voted, in roll-call 
vote, unanimously for union, and I am 
proud of their action. I prayed every 
(Continued on page 32) 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER shows Henry Young, 
ten, and Joanna Poletti, thirteen, 
members of the bell choir at Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. In the choir are a dozen 
young people, each of whom is 
equipped with two hand-bells. The 
bells, imported from England, are 
tuned so the choir may be used as 
a solo “instrument” with or without 
organ accompaniment or may play 
descants to anthems or hymns. Each 
bell clapper is fitted with pieces of 
felt or, in the large bells, with leath- 
er thongs, to reduce the volume and 
mellow the tone. The Brick Church 
bell-choir plays regularly at worship 
services and will participate in both 
the Palm Sunday and Easter serv- 
ices this month. 

Bell choirs, now numbering 
about 100 in the United States, are 
newcomers to Church music. The 
idea is believed to have originated 
at Brick Church, where the bell 
choir presented its first music at the 
Christmas service in 1947. The 
choir, with its director, Mrs. Doris 
Watson, has also played two Christ- 
mastime performances with the 
New York Philharmonic. 


After describing and depicting 
California—pages 16 to 20—several 
of the editors and artist Richard 
Horwitz were so bemused by the 
charms of the Golden State that they 
were ready to board the DC-7 shown 
in the upper right hand corner of 
the cartograph. 

Historical items for the map and 
text were, for the most part, taken 
from The Presbyterian Church in 
California, 1849-1927, by Edward 
Arthur Wicher, which contains 
many fascinating details about the 
early efforts to minister to the men 
of the Gold Rush. 

Facts and figures about the 
Church in the Synod of California 
were supplied by the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Holden, stated clerk and 
executive for the synod. 


THE NEXT ISSUE will bring... 
a visit with Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poet Marianne Moore. A Presbyte- 
rian, Miss Moore is considered by 
many critics to be the greatest living 
American poet. 

... reviews of devotional books that 
appear on publishers’ spring lists. 
...a roundup of anthologies which 
may be useful for family worship, 
for program planning, and for just 
plain reading. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Halford E. Luccock 





The First Fine Careless Rapture 


Part III: 


Power for a Task 


O™ truth gleams brightly and stead- 

ily in the record in the Book of Acts 
of the beginnings of the Christian 
Church. It is that the Pentecostal power 
was given to the company when the 
brethren faced the Pentecostal task. The 
two go together today and always. It is 
very common to hear the prayer, “O 
Lord, give power to the Church.” Power 
is given to the Church when it faces the 
task which God has laid upon it, and 
goes to work on it. 

Power is never achieved when pur- 
sued for itself. In the design of God, as 
we have glimpses of it in the Bible, 
power always goes with a commission. 
It came to the disciples at Pentecost; 
it comes to anyone whenever he square- 
ly faces an undertaking for God. To re- 
ceive power, we need to tackle some- 
thing for which we need the power of 
God. Some churches never tackle any- 
thing more inspiring than balancing the 
budget. They are gasping away at a poor 
dying rate. They show little more of 
outreaching spiritual passion than would 
be found in a bowling club. They are, 
hence, not centers of power. 

The task and the power for it are 
joined together in the last words re- 
corded of the risen Christ: “You shall 
receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you; and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8, R.S.V.). The disciples 
did not forget those words. They set 
about carrying the good news of Jesus 
and the Resurrection out into the widen- 
ing circles of their world. It was more 
than a geographical expansion; they car- 
ried the good news of God in Christ into 
all the areas of life. 

The early Christians were not in a 
comfortable rest-camp; they were on a 
battle line. The historian William H. E. 
Lecky wrote: “Noble lives, crowned by 
heroic deaths, were the best arguments 
of the infant Church.” Their struggle 
against evil bore fruit. To the onlooker, 
it was incredible that within three cen- 
turies “the religion, of an obscure teacher 
in a minor province,” in spite of cruel 
persecution, should be adopted as the 
religion of the Roman Empire. 

In our own day, we all admit that the 
Church needs increased power. We 
preach sermons about it. We sing about 
it. We pray for it. Do we get ourselves 


locked in such a struggle against the 
evils of the world, in our town or on the 
other side of the globe, that we desper- 
ately need the power of God? When 
churches do that, new power comes into 
their being. 

How seriously do we take this Pente- 
costal task which is ours today, the task 
of carrying the gospel into all realms 
of life and into all the world? It is a 
task beyond our human power. But the 
Christian task has always been beyond 
the power of men. When the cathedral 
of Seville was being planned, there was 
great objection because the plans called 
for too large a building. The architect 
said, “Let us build a cathedral so great 
that future centuries will think us mad 
for ever dreaming of it.” A large part 
of the world has always regarded the 
Christian enterprise as a “mad” one. 
Some people said of Jesus that he was 
“beside himself.” Festus said to Paul, 
“You are mad.” Unless we are trying to 
do things in the church which seem 
“mad” to those outside of the Christian 
faith, we are not true successors of first- 
century Christians. 

When the Spirit of God comes into 
the Church, it brings new courage. It 
was so in the beginning. When men saw 
the boldness of the disciples, they knew 
that they had been with Jesus. 

Another result of the Holy Spirit, 
which makes for power, is a new love 
for men. It gives new eyes for old ones, 
enabling us to see all men as brothers 
in Christ. 

Look at some of the tasks that lie 
before us today. There is the formidable 
task of making race relations Christian. 
So many millions of the white race do 
not and will not believe that God made 
all men of one blood. We Christians 
must demonstrate our belief that all men 
—black, brown, yellow, red, and white— 
are members of one family of God by 
striving to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion, denial of privileges as citizens, and 
segregation. 

There is the task of “making wars to 
cease.” That is not a task for six months 
or six years. But it is a God-ordained task 
which no true Christian can avoid with- 
out betrayal of his Lord. 

There is also the continuing task of 
carrying the gospel in word and deed 
to all the world. The beginnings of that 
tremendous story are told in the Acts 
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of the Apostles. We today in the twen- 
tieth century are another chapter in the 
continued story of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The task of the Church might be put 
in this way—strive to be worthy of some 
of the criticisms most commonly brought 
against the Church. Those critical 
charges are, in the main, three: that the 
Church is a failure, that it has the wrong 
kind of people in it, that it is always 
asking for money. How many times we 
have all heard these charges hurled. The 
thing to do is not to refute them but to 
accept them, for in a deep sense they 
are all badges of honor: 

1. “The Church is a failure.” Of course 
it is. That is its glory. For the Church 
that is truly Christian is bound to fail 
because it is attempting to do things no 
organization could accomplish. Look at 
its charter: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations . . . teaching them 
to observe all that I have commanded 
you.” Any institution attempting to do 
that is bound to fail to accomplish its 
object. With the Church it is true that 
“not failure but low aim is crime.” If the 
Church were not attempting to change 
the world, it could be a resounding suc- 
cess. And it would not deserve the name 
of Christian or be worth anything. 


2. “The wrong kind of people are in 
the Church.” That charge is made in 
many forms. But it is essentially the 
charge that was made against Jesus. He 
was reproved as the friend of sinners. 
He replied, “I am come not to call the 
righteous, but sinners.” Those who fol- 
low Jesus have the same call to reach out 
to “the last, the least, and the lost.” The 
true reproach to a church would be that 
it is made up entirely of very “nice” 
people, who live in “nice” homes, in 
“nice” neighborhoods, and forget the 
people in spiritual need, and thus forget 
the Master who came to seek and save 
those that were lost. 


3. “The Church is always asking for 
money.” That may be because it is trying 
to do something big for the world. So, 
of course, it is asking for money. If the 
Church were not trying to do something 
greatly needed, it could get along with- 
out much asking for money. But it re- 
fuses to rest back in self-satisfied ease, 
and it takes up a cross of sacrifice, That 
is part of the glory of the Church. God 
grant we may never lose it. 

During the dark days when England 
was threatened with invasion in World 
War II, Winston Churchill said that if 
the people met that threat courageously, 
future centuries would say, “This was 
their finest hour.” So of the Church to- 
day. If it makes effective the Word of 
God and the demand for world brother- 
hood, it can be said in future years, 
“This was its finest hour.” 
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Accept Free 32-page color digest of new 





MAIL 
COUPON | 
NOW 


WHILE DE LUXE 
BOOKLET EDITION 
LASTS! 


There is now an edition of the world 
famed ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA that 
is startlingly changed, almost unbeliev- 
ably different from the ‘‘idea’’ that 
thousands of people still hold about a 
reference work. 

Unlike old-fashioned “‘dry as dust” 
references, this new type 24-volume 
encyclopaedia almost “‘televises”’ the 
information for you. It attempts to con- 
vey with pictures, facts that would take 
thousands of words. Actually 25,919 
pictures, charts, maps and drawings are 
used in this way. It is called the new 
Picture-Fact presentation, that makes the 
use of an encyclopaedia as fascinating 
as the latest picture magazine. 

But these are not merely “‘attractive”’ 
pictures. This Picture-Fact presentation 
is the prodigious work of 4,891 of the 
world’s best minds. It is the final author- 
ity on fattual knowledge. A constant 


REVEALING THE AMAZING 
PICTURE-FACT REFERENCE METHOD 


... that registers information 
quicker, easier. Method requires 


Toke) are Miutolatia 
Payment 
Plan 








25,181 pictures 


inspiration that will enrich the lives of 
yourself and your family. 

Now to acquaint new thousands with 
this great advancement in the realm of 
knowledge, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
nearing its 200th birthday, is offering a 
sumptuously printed full-color 32-page 
booklet free on one condition. 

That condition is simply—you show 
it to a neighbor. There is no other 
obligation. 

Thus we can afford to send out a 
booklet twice as beautiful, for each 
booklet may do the work of two. 

Accept while they last, one of these 
valuable booklets. Mail the coupon now 
while this finely printed de luxe booklet 
is still available. 

You'll be delighted—you’ll thank us 
for sending it. If you have a family—by 
all means don’t miss this free offer. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


Costly Booklet 

Sent on — 
Pass-it-To-A- \ 
Neighbor Plan \ 


NAME 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 14-C, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please let me have the FREE PREVIEW BOOKLET and complete details about 
the Book a Month Payment Plan. | agree to show booklet to a neighbor— 
there is no other obligation. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE 





In Canada, write E. B. Ltd., Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
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I got me flowers to straw thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree, 
But thou was up by break of day, 
And brought'st thy sweets along with 
thee. 


The Sunne arising in the East, 
Though he give light, and th’ East 
perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 
With thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 
Though many sunnes to shine en- 
deavour? 
We count three hundred but we misse; 
There is but one, and that one ever. 


—from “Easter” by George Herbert 





“The Crucifixion of Jesus,” wrote 
Professor D. M. Baillie, “set more men 
thinking than anything else that has 
ever happened in the life of the human 
race. 

For the Christian, at least, Easter 
brings the annual chance to see. And 
the dullest eye can hardly fail to catch 
the great drama of good and evil, of 
God’s humiliation and agony and tri- 
umph, enacted in memory all over 


again. We see God’s Son judged by the 
Roman Empire at what was then “the 
crossroads of the known world.” We 
watch the most profound of all tragedies 
turned into the miracle of the most pro- 
found of all “comedies,” as Dante saw 
with his precise feeling for the right 
word. We see Law once more become 
Love. We see the ground of any hope 
we have. All this is our chance each year 
at Easter. 





The drama of Passion Week, like all 
great drama, is for the people. It is for 
everyman. In Scripture, in church, in 
music, and in the reviving spring of the 
very year, the story unfolds with all its 
height and depth, all its pathos and 
horror and glory. The humblest person, 
watching again these vast events in 
memory, is made the partner of a cos. 
mic action. He is caught up into a new 
dimension. He is given the privilege, if 
he has imagination for it, of making his 
own journey through “the dark night of 
the soul”—through Jericho, Jerusalem, 
Bethany, the Mount of Olives, Gethsem- 
ane, Pilate’s house, and Golgotha—into 
another garden and the light of Easter 
morning. Easter is the chance to see. 

The main acts of the drama are so 
full of meaning, so moving and mem- 
orable, that they almost obscure some 
of the smaller incidents of the week in 
which our Lord was going to his death. 
Yet, in these minor events there emerge, 
once we notice it, some of the truest 
insights we can have at Easter. They 
became meaningful to me, at least, in 
the light of a phrase used not long ago 
by a critic writing on Shakespeare's 
King Lear. He described Lear’s trans- 
formation from the proud and aged 
monarch who childishly measures his 
daughters’ love by the number of words 
they speak, by the number of horses 
and retainers they allow him, into 
Cordelia’s broken but wiser father who 
through suffering has learned the mir- 
acle of love that is infinite and cannot 
be counted in numbers at all. Lear has 
transcended, we are told, the “spirit of 
calculation.” 

“The spirit of calculation.” It is a 
haunting phrase at any time. And it 
helps us see into the very heart of 
Easter. 

Our Lord, about to die for man, must 
have had, in the closing hours of his 
life, a good many thoughts about the 
kind of men he was dying for. Much 
was, of course, easy to appraise and 
understand—all the treachery and 
hatred, the whispers from dark corners, 
the menacing anxiety of the politicians 
of the established order, the furtive ways 
of Judas, the infirm but fiery loyalty of 
Peter. There were signs of comfort, also. 
There were the children of Palm Sut 
day; the crowd of believers who formed 
throughout the week 4 kind of shadowy 
chorus to all the fateful action; Simon 
of Cyrene; the centurion by the Cross 
who knew the hand of God when he saw 
it; even the enigmatic Pilate, trying t0 
be fair in his own antiseptic and lim- 


ited way. 
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But the men who must have vexed 
Jesus the most, in that week in which 
he was dying for mankind, were those 
who were at him like swarms of buzzing 
insects—the men who represented the 
“spirit of calculation” at its peak. No 
sooner was our Lord in Jerusalem, the 
busy and anxious hours beginning, than 
he ran into them pell-mell. The hosan- 
nas were hardly over and the palm 
branches swept away, before this new 
crowd came. They were a small-eyed, 
tight-lipped lot—the chief priests, the 
scribes, the Sadducees, and the Phari- 
sees—all trying to trip Jesus up with 
their ten-cent legal questions. Such was 
the ironic, finite prelude to the infinite 
drama of the Crucifixion. 

The lawyers went right to work. “By 
what authority doest thou these things? 
And who gave thee this authority?” 
“What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not?” “In the resur- 
rection, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven?” “Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law?” 

The answers Jesus made-are history. 
“The publicans and the harlots go into 
the Kingdom of God before you.” 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s” “In the resur- 
rection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven . . . . God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Parrying questions by asking other 
questions, skillfully evading the snares 
laid for him, lifting or trying to lift the 
whole miserable level of speculation, 
finally silencing all questions, Jesus 
spent the weary hours. He was about to 
die for man. And he was given this final 
glimpse of man’s small, calculating 
mind. This was the preparation for the 
Passion. His own heart and mind were 
saddened: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and ston- 
est them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate.” 

Then it happened. It was something 
that gave particular comfort to our Lord. 
In John’s Gospel it is told of Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus. But Matthew’s ac- 
count is, in many ways, more striking. 
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When Jesus has retired from Jerusalem 
to Bethany and is at the home of Simon 
the leper, a woman comes to him with 
“an alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment.” She pours it on his head as he sits 
at the table. 

At once the disciples ask, “To what 
purpose is this waste?” The ointment 
could have been sold for charity. And 
Jesus quickly answers. “She did it for 
my burial.” “Ye have the poor always 
with vou; but me ye have not always.” 
“Verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
this gospel: shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her.” 

Straightway, as if by contrast, in the 
next verse, comes the other news. “One 
of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went 
unto the chief priests” and sold his Lord 
for precisely “thirty pieces of silver.” 
It is a high moment in the long history 
of calculation. 

A few days later God gave up every- 
thing. And this was the end of calcula- 
tion. Or it should have been. 


o Easter comes each year. If it 
means anything, it means the end 
of legalism, of mean discussion, 
of tiny thoughts and tiny actions. 

These are canceled now in the infinite 
new law of Love that is the soul of 
Easter. In the high proportions of Holy 
Week, littleness falls away. A new and 
larger order of things arises. This is, 
at least, our chance. 

Easter asks the end of all the “calcu- 
lations” and false measurements of our 
own nature—the end of bitterness and 
prejudice, of unworthy ambition and 
hot-eyed greed, of grudges over real or 
fancied wrongs. It asks the end of with- 
ering regret, of self-pity, of all our per- 
verse reckoning and estimation. 

It asks the end of “machinery,” of all 
our mechanical, calculating ways of 
putting the letter ahead of the spirit, of 
our mechanical conservatism, our me- 
chanical liberalism, our mechanical char- 
ity, of our trust in mere activity as a way 
of avoiding thought, of our constricted 
view of Christianity itself as a sterile 
negative or a small way of making our 
peace with God. 

It asks the end of our merely calcu- 
lated “ethics,” of standards that are but 
measured strategy, however wise. It asks 
that we put values on the deeper basis 
of an eternal order, things that are right 
or wrong because they have been right 
or wrong from the foundations of the 
world and seem right or wrong afresh in 


the blazing drama of Passion Week. It 
asks that we stake everything on the law 
of Love, on two great commandments 
that rise out of Easter as two immortal 
stars going up the sky: Love thy God 
with everything, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

Easter asks the end of mere calculation 
in our public life and in our international 
affairs. It puts every question to the test 
of a new humanity. It rests brotherhood 
and democratic longing on a new ap- 
preciation of individual men, men God 
loved enough and counted valuable 
enough that he let Jesus Christ die for 
them. It asks a world in which a man 
“may love his country without hating 
the rest of mankind.” It asks the end of 
bartering and self-seeking and false 
pride among the nations. It asks the end 
of war and the dispositions that lead 
to war. 

It asks also the end of calculated 
Christian belief. It points to the full 
measure of acceptance of the superb 
realism of Holy Week, its full portrait 
of good and evil, of mercy and immor- 
tality. No longer, it implies, can life be 
viewed in neat little strips, as if you and 
I had made it. It must be looked at in 
its eternal dimension—as God made it. 
We are to stop counting by two times 
two, as you and I count; we are to start 
counting in infinities, as God counts. No 
longer do we look at our own sins as 
you and I might look at them. We see 
them forgiven as God forgives them. 

In the light of Easter we can see that 
men can rise on steppingstones of their 
own dead selves. They can stand again 
even after falling flat on their faces. They 
can learn to do all manner of impossible 
things. They can become new creatures. 
That they can so do and so become was 
the uncompromising optimism of Jesus, 
who knew men through and through. 
In the clear lines of this unmitigated 
faith, we see men capable of endurance 
and patience and labor and devotion 
beyond any power you and I would have 
measured out to them. We see individ- 
ual human beings, ourselves among 
them, precious to God beyond any point 
you and I would have ever thought 
them precious. We see the Kingdom of 
God coming not by observation, as you 
and I might have had it come, with 
loud noises, but silently within us, as 
God wants it to come. We see the poor 
in spirit, along with the meek, the merci- 
ful, the peacemakers, and the pure in 
heart, as the children of God and the 
true inheritors of life. 

We see that all this is so because time, 
as you and I clock it off, has no real 
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existence, nor does death have, either. 
The triumph of eternal life and love 
breaks all the clocks and caskets of the 
earth. This is the central fact of Easter. 
Start “calculating” this fact, start trim- 
ming it down to something less than 
immortality, and Easter disappears. You 
and I would have had to figure, of 
course, on something less than life and 
love and immortality. But God did not, 
and the risen Christ is the proof that 
he did not. And this stands beyond the 
counters, the stop watches, the slide 
rules, the cash registers, and even the 
new, big, mechanical brains. For this is 
God counting, and in another way. And 
we know this on Easter, fully and for 
the first time. 

To be sure, there are those who can’t 
bring themselves to believe it, try as they 
will. They would, in longing, ask another 
Easter—another death now, and another 
Resurrection, a new proof, in our time, 
of immortality. This is a natural kind of 
calculation, in which all of us have 
probably shared. But surely there is no 
particular reason why a Christ must be 
crucified “in every generation because 
men lack imagination.” Robert Brown- 
ing, in his fine poem, “A Death in the 
Desert,” spoke to this point long ago. 
A man, he said, plants a seed in the 
spring of the year. Where he has planted 
it, he puts a stick in the ground and 
writes on the stick the name of what 
he has planted. And for a time, he keeps 
looking at the name on the stick to re- 
member what will grow there. But in full 
summer, the seed becomes leaf and flow- 
er or fruit; he looks no longer at the 
name on the stick. Easter has been in the 
world a long time now. In every area 
of life we see its fruit and flower. For 
the risen Christ has walked beyond the 
road to Emmaus into every highway of 
the world. He is no longer a hope seen 
through a glass darkly. He is a blazing, 
luminous reality. If we look, we can 
see him and the new world he has re- 
created in men’s hearts. For generations 
have seen him, as Paul saw him on 
the way to Damascus: “At midday, O 
King, I saw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round me and them which jour- 
neyed with me. . . . I heard a voice 
speaking unto me . . . rise, and stand 
upon thy feet. ... Whereupon, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient un- 
to the heavenly vision” 

Easter is now past calculation. It does 
not have to be counted again. 

But it does have to be remembered. 
It has to be relived. And now, if ever. 
Since 1945, we have pretty well known, 
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for the first time in history, that we can 
probablv destroy, ourselves totally if we 
want to do so. Geiger counters and the 
life of ground moles, ignoble hiding in 
fear from themselves and their own in- 
genuity, could well be our lot. “What an 
adjustment,” some say, “poor modern 
man has now to make.” 

Easter rebukes such despair—with a 
stern kind of realistic comfort and with 
a new kind of hope. It reminds us, first 
of all, that any atomic tragedy we are 
now capable of enacting would be but an 
incident in the history of evil. The ulti- 
mate in evil we have already had, when 
nearly two thousand years ago on Cal- 
vary, man, the creature, took the highest 
image of the Creator and hanged him 
on a cross. Anything we can do now is 
but relative, the merest child’s-play com- 
pared with that. We are long past our 
darkest hour of evil and horror. Accord- 
ingly, what modern man has is not an 
“adjustment” to make, some new calcu- 
lation in his wits. What he really has is 
an awful memory, something Passion 
Week should restore to his mind. 

And in that memory is his hope. For 
in the extreme hour, when earth turned 
away from the sight of itself and only 
the fragments of love seemingly re- 
mained, the strong hands of God 
reached out in the darkness and men 
saw them “twist the crown of thorns 
into a crown of glory.” They saw the 
Resurrection and the Life, and God, 
really, for the first time. 

If we can make this memory live, 
in all homely ways, in the affairs of men 
and nations, modern man may have a 
chance to live, too, beyond all calcula- 
tion. In his body, for quite a time. And 
in his soul, forever. 


HINKING such things, this past 
summer in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, I sat in on a conference 
of some men who were planning 

new studies of science and human re- 
sponsibility. We met in the dining room 
of the house of Charles Darwin’s grand- 
son, with Darwin's rather stern picture 
looking down upon us. At the noon hour 
and not far away was the chance to sit 
in King’s College Chapel, with its won- 
drous beauty of stone, glass, carved 
wood, and high-vaulted ceiling. Here, at 
the order of young King Henry VI, and 
with help of the later Tudors, a building 
was reared that now seems to some peo- 
ple the most beautiful man-made thing 
in the world. It is a complete rebuke, 
certainly, to the spirit of calculation, a 
superb extravagance in honor of God. 


One remembered Wordsworth’s lines on 
the chapel: 


Tax not the royal Saint with vain ex. 
pense, 


With ill-matched aims the Architect who 


planned— 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 


Of white-robed Scholars only—this im- 


mense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence] 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects 
the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more! 


There, beneath the intricate fan- 
vaulting and the blazing glass, one had 
mixed feelings about the sociology of 
Tudor England, about the ill-fed, the sick, 
the poor, and the vanity of kings. But 
somehow one remembered the ointment 
and the alabaster box and the extrava- 
gant lady of the first Holy Week, who 
will be remembered “wherever _ this 
gospel is preached.” Certainly, to one 
moving between the house of Darwin 
and King Henry's chapel, the chapel 
seemed not the least distinguished mo- 
ment in man’s long and checkered climb 
toward significance. 

Cambridge had other poets. And I have 
asked the editor of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE 
to print—and separate from the present 
text—some lines on Easter that one of 
them wrote. They are lines that almost 
perfectly express what this article has 
been trying to suggest. They are part 
of a poem by George Herbert, who wrote 
them in the seventeenth century. The 
fifth son of Sir Richard Herbert, he was 
educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. For a time he was the 
university orator. He spent many hours 
at court, saw high politics, and had all 
manner of famous friends. He knew 
practically all the elegant temptations. 

Then, in 1630, when he was still under 
forty years of age, he was ordained and 
took over the parish of Bemerton. In a 
tiny church, not far from the overshad- 
owing cathedral of Salisbury, George 
Herbert worked and preached. He died 
at Bemerton after less than three years. 
But in the course of his humble daily 
duties he had managed to write some 
devotional poetry that will always keep 
him in the living history of English litera- 
ture. 

In his lines on Easter, especially in 
the last stanza, he sees it as the day that 
ends the spirit of calculation. Love “so 
amazing, so divine” carries everything 
with it. It demands everything. And it 
has its own inviolable unity: 

We count three hundred, but we misse; 
There is but one, and that one ever. 
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The Youth Study Center, Philadelphia. 


GOD’S 
WAYWARD 
CHILDREN 


Presbyterian elder E. Preston Sharp, director 
of Philadelphia’s Youth Study Center, handles 


delinquents with firm rules and persistent love 


By Henry L. McCorkie 


HERE was going to be trouble. No 

question about it this time. The tall, 
solidly built, young superintendent had 
been warned that he couldn’t remove 
racial barriers without serious conse- 
quences. Especially in the nation’s 
largest coeducational training-school for 
young lawbreakers at Morganza, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The major danger-signals were com- 
ing from the boys’ reception cottages. 
There had been a few scuffles and hot 
exchange of words. But the whispers had 
spread quickly—a. full-scale race riot 
was in the making. 

Superintendent Sharp moved quietly. 
He requested that the school band come 
to the auditorium. He had the boys in 
the reception cottages brought to the 
hall. The boys were lined up in the 
hall’s three-foot aisles. On one side of 
the aisle were the colored lads; on the 
other, the white—about fifty of each. 
The atmosphere was electric as the two 
columns stood beside each other. Then 
the band struck up “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Preston Sharp spoke to the young 
men. He had come to Morganza in 1942 
from the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
where he had been supervisor of rehabili- 
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Dr. Preston Sharp, executive director of the center, meets a new 
guest. Center accommodates 175 delinquents, both boys and girls. 


tation since 1934 for a “family” of some 
3,700 convicts. Before that he had been 
a public-school administrator for eight 
years in his native Western Pennsylvania. 
He knew young people well. He also 
knew what happened to young people 
gone wrong. 

“Boys, we're still fighting a war. Most 
all of you are going into service soon 
to fight for your country. It may be hard 
to realize now, but it’s important to re- 
member that winning a war depends on 
teamwork. This boy beside you may very 
well save your life in the war. He can 
be the best friend you will ever have. 
Think about that. Now let’s all shake 
hands.” Light and dark fingers closed 
about each other. And there was no riot. 

Some people might consider the han- 
dling of this incident a bit too dramatic. 
It was dramatic, but it was effective— 
and one has to be effective if he’s en- 
trusted with the lives of others. Presby- 
terian elder Edward Preston Sharp, 
M.A., Ph.D., officer of the American 
Prison Association, and past president 
of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies, has been dealing with others 
for almost thirty of his fifty-one years. 
And in doing so, he is proving to count- 
less thousands that belief in God really is 


the best antidote for crime and delin- 
quency. 

Lanky, graying Dr. Sharp (he is usu- 
ally called simply “the Doctor” by his 
staff) is at present pioneering in the han- 
dling of juvenile delinquents as the exec- 
utive director of Philadelphia’s Youth 
Study Center, the only institution of its 
kind in the United States. He has been 
on this job for almost three years now 
following executive service with the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare. He’s still being 
cautious about the Youth Center’s ac- 
complishments—a few taxpayers still 
can’t understand that delinquents are 
God’s children, too—but hundreds of 
visitors from other states and cities can 
testify that the center stands as a solid, 
albeit youthful, landmark in society's 
struggle for law and order. 

Philadelphia’s Youth Study Center— 
housed in two handsome contemporary 
buildings designed by the noted archi- 
tectural firm of Carroll, Grisdale and 
Van Allen—is located on the city’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin Parkway near the famed 
Franklin Institute, the Museum of Art, 
and a fashionable apartment-hotel. To 
most suburbanites rushing past it on 
their way to work, it looks like another 
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new apartment building. But in reality 
it is the city’s house of detention for most 
offenders below the age of eighteen. As 
such it serves the Juvenile Division of 
the city’s Municipal Court. It sleeps 
some 175 children and young people and 
employs a staff of 134 who keep the two 
buildings’ nine floors operating twenty- 
four hours a day, 365 days a year. Any 
time of the day or night, a youngster 
may be apprehended and brought to the 
center. It is fully equipped with super- 
visors, probation officers, high walls, 
heavy metal mesh-screens, and locks on 
all the doors. But any resemblance be- 
tween it and a jail or even the typical 
“house of detention” (many cities don’t 
even have them) is pure fantasy. 

The supervisors are dressed in civilian 
clothes and don’t carry weapons of any 
kind. The probation officers, assigned 
by the court, are friendly and un- 
assuming. The high walls surround 
spacious, well-equipped, outside rec- 
reation areas. The mesh screens are 
needed for the young people's protec- 
tion because they live in the top stories 
of the taller building. There are no bars 
on the windows. Soft, pastel colors fill 
all the rooms with subdued cheerful 
light from generous windows. The city 
Board of Education runs a school for 


the “guests” on the top floor of the 
smaller—or administration—building. In 
addition to school and recreation, the 
youngsters receive an hour of religious 
instruction on Saturday morning and 
go to Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Jewish services on their respective Sab- 
baths. Sometimes the child may stay 
for a night or two; sometimes, if there 
are legal difficulties, for several months. 
But they are all treated alike—firmly 
but with care—before they are released 
or sent to court. 

“We like you, but we do not approve 
of your delinquent behavior.” That is 
the philosophy that brisk, but calm- 
mannered Preston Sharp and his asso- 
ciates use with the youngsters. “You have 
to be factual and impersonal,” says Dr. 
Sharp, “but at the same time you must 
not deny the children a warm human 
relationship. It’s a delicate job.” Dis- 
cipline in the center is based on mutual 
respect between the adults and the chil- 
dren. The rules state that the children 
must not hurt themselves or others either 
physically or verbally and that they must 
not destroy property. The staff is also 
required to be in control of the young- 
sters at all times. With just these few 
basic rules, the center has run almost 
incidentless since opening in May, 1952. 





Boys wait their turn for psychiatry exam that seeks the why’s of lawless conduct. 
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For many of the children, a visit to ¢} 
center brings clean beds, proper foo 
and a sense of “belonging” for the fir 
time in their lives. Not too long ag 
a girl came in, “mad at the world.” Sh 
was sullen and uncooperative and usej 
horrible profanity, She seemed to bef 
corrigible. But the staff treated her 
the same firm care they give to all. 
was in the center for two weeks waitiz 
for a court hearing. One day near 
end of her stay she caused a big scam 
shouting and stamping her feet. Shey 
saying over and over again, “Quit } 
nice to me.” She cried when she left, 

Sometimes when center “guests” ™ 
freed in their parents’ custody or p 
in a foster home, they say they wi 
they could go back. “Bring them } 
and keep them in for a day or twa 
says Dr. Sharp, “and they start ask 
“How soon do I go to court?’ or ¥ 
soon do I go home?” Society has 
away freedom from these youngsté 
and freedom is most important to them 

Dr. Sharp and his staff also | 
that religion will become important§ 
the children who pass through 
center. Although each child is 
about church experience when he 
interviewed and is classified as belo 
ing to one of the three faiths, the resulj 
are highly misleading. “Some child 
do say they go to church,” says Dired 
Sharp, “but when you ask them 
they belong, most children don’t ka 
the name of the denomination, much 
the name of their supposed local chur 
Only rarely do we have a child ¥ 
bows his head or crosses himself bef 
meals. About the only children wh 
might be said to come from ‘religiou 
homes are the occasional ‘accidental 0 
fenders’ we receive. An accidental ¢ 
fender might be the sixteen-year-old wh 
accepted a ride in a car he didn’t kno 
was stolen.” 

Statistically, the nominal persuasion 
of the youth-center youngsters run abot 
70 per cent Protestant and 30 per cet 
Roman Catholic, and a few Jewish chi 
dren. The Philadelphia Council 1 
Churches supplies three teachers even 
week to conduct the Protestant Satur 
day-morning classes. The usual team 0 
three works for six weeks and then’ 
succeeded by another team from anothe 
denomination. In January and February 
three Presbyterian ministers took t 
classes. In February and March, t& 
Episcopalians came in. Besides t& 
classes, there are, of course, reg 
Sunday-morning worship services, us 
ally conducted the different denomi 
nations in rotation. Attendance is 
quired, not only of the children but 
their supervisors, for both days. 

The lessons given the Protestatl 
youngsters (the boys are split into tw 
groups—older and younger; the gi 

(Continued on page 4l} 
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“GOD HAS SLAMMED A DOOR IN MY FACE!” 
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England 
Greets 


EASTER 


In the countryside, bright with flowers and shrubs, 


British families worship in ancient churches 














At parish church in Hawkwell, Essex, congte 
gation observes Easter with services follow 
ing the tradition of centuries. Early spring 
flowers decorate the 500-year-old building 
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ASTER in old England was a joyous religious ob- 

servance, punctuated by folk traditions. Many 

Britons, believing in the legend that the sun danced 

for joy on Easter, went to the hills to see if the 
phenomenon would reoccur. In the evening, bonfires were 
often lit and an effigy of Judas was burned. Traveling troupes 
of morris dancers would entertain the villagers. Many rectors 
consecrated eggs, an ancient symbol of hope, and gave them 
to parishioners as holy gifts. 

Today, in a fresh setting of almond, cherry, and lilac 
blossom, people of the countryside throng the churches. The 
twentieth century has forced many a picturesque custom into 
oblivion, but individual families preserve traditions, such as 
retelling the Easter story, the exchange of gifts in egg- 
resembling wrappings, the Easter-egg hunt. In most parishes 
the collection still goes to the rector as a thanksgiving for 
the ministry of the Church. 


On Palm Sunday, children bring crosses in- 
to parish church of High Easter, Essex. The 
origin of the name of this village, north- 
east of London, has become lost in legend. 











England 
Greets 
EASTER 


N earlier times, rural Britons celebrated 
Easter and the end of the Lenten fast 
with feasting. Housewives prepared 





hearty roasts and such country dishes 
as tansy pudding, simnel cake, spinach 
tarts, clotted cream, and cheese cake. 
Present-day English families, only a year 
away from austerity, preserve the tradition 





of eating eggs for Easter breakfast and giv- The 

ing the youngsters chocolate eggs. Simnel Los 

cake, an almond-and-currant confection, is 

one survivor of feasting. 

Other religious days also have special foods. 

Pancakes are eaten on Shrove Tuesday, and 

hot cross-buns on Good Friday. 
For many an English country family, the ex- Ir 
change of chocolate eggs at breakfast pre- to tl 
cedes worship in a centuries-old church. will 





“One-a-penny, two-a-penny, hot cross-buns” 
a tradition says, were first made by mons 
in 1361, and given to poor on Good Frida. 





On Good Friday, youngsters from Rochdale, 
Essex, visit bakeshop to see hot cross-buns 
being made and to buy some for family’s tea. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 


The 167theGeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. will be held in 
Los Angeles, May 19-25—.in the heart of the fastest-growing section of the United States 


In another month, 880 commissioners will be packing their bags in prepara- Although the host churches are the 
to the General Assembly—half of them _ tion for the trip to Los Angeles, where First of Hollywood (pastor, the Rever- 
ministers, and half ruling elders—(some they will spend a week transacting the end Raymond I. Lindquist), and the 
will take their wives and families along) business of their Church, (Continued on page 20) 









CHANGING CALIFORNIA, San Francisco Bay—above, when SEE CARTOGRAPH OF CALIFORNIA 


the Gold Rush was in full swing; below, as it now looks. NEXT PAGE 
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CALIFORNIA 
CHALLENGES 
THE CHURCH 


(Continued from page 17) 


Immanuel of Los Angeles (pastor, the 
Reverend William S. Meyer), the Gen- 
eral Assembly meetings will be held in 
the First Methodist Church, located 
close to transportation and hotels. 

Presbyterians all across the country 
will have no difficulty in following the 
daily proceedings because of the many 
radio and television broadcasts and the 
excellent newspaper coverage—many 
large newspapers will send reporters for 
the entire week. 

This is only the second time the 
Assembly has been held in Los Angeles 
in 167 years—the first time in 1903—so 
it will be interesting to explore the birth 
and growth of the Presbyterian Church 
in California, which has gone hand-in- 
hand with the development of the state 
itself—the state that nobody seems to be 
able to discuss without superlatives. The 
highest mountain peak in the United 
States—Mt. Whitney; the lowest point in 
the Western Hemisphere— Death Valley; 
the largest and oldest growing things on 
earth—the giant sequoia trees; the most 
extravagantly beautiful terrain; and the 
largest Presbyterian Church—the First 
ot Hollywood; are but a few. 

But probably nothing is more spectac- 
ular than the population growth of the 
last decade—about 42 per cent—due to 
cheap land, opportunity in developing 
industries, and the charms of the Golden 
State, which offers a whole new way of 
living. 

In approximately this same period 
(1944-1954) ° the Presbyterian Church 


©1944 figures include Nevada; 1954 figures include 
Nevada and Utah, 





First Church of Hollywood: 
Membership 6,085 


stacked up an even higher percentage of 
membership growth in the California 
Synod—71 per cent (from 118,280 mem- 
bers to 202,003). Sunday schools more 
than kept pace, increasing from an en- 
rollment of 84,351 to 164,382, or 95 
per cent. Ministers increased from 800 
to 984. 

Current receipts were almost quad- 
rupled, increasing from $2,229,346 to 
$8,134,782. Special receipts were multi- 
plied by five, jumping from $828,886 to 
$4,177,867, reflecting the decade’s tre- 
mendous church-building program. 

Benevolence receipts for General As- 
sembly causes nearly quadrupled, rising 
from $639,027 to $2,549,167. 

Much thought and money has been 
given to the problem of providing 
churches for the vast new housing de- 
velopments. The Building Funds Cam- 
paign, while a source of help, has not 
been adequate to meet the needs of the 
influx of new people. Many laymen have 
given freely of their time and business 
experience in devising ways to finance 
the building program. 

The Synod of California, which com- 
prises all Presbyterian churches in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Nevada, has a strong 
Christian Education program in the 
churches, the presbytery, and higher 
education. This seems to assure sufficient 
candidates for the ministry to meet the 
new demands. In 1944, there were 165 
candidates; in 1954—314, a 90 per cent 
increase. 

During the summer, hundreds of min- 
isters and lay leaders set up camps, con- 
ferences, and training schools for young 
people and church leaders at the synod- 
owned conference site on Lake Tahoe 
or at one of the presbytery-owned sites. 
Los Angeles Presbytery maintains con- 
ference grounds at Big Bear Lake, at 
Lake Arrowhead, and at Pacific Pali- 
sades. San Francisco has recently ac- 
quired a site in the Valley of the Moon 
and a large residence near the city. Red- 
woods Presbytery owns Westminster 
Conference Grounds, and San Joaquin is 
developing grounds in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

Two Presbyterian student-centers—the 
Westminster House in Berkeley and the 
Religious Conference Building on the 

campus of the University of California 
at Los Angeles—minister to students and 
reach out to other branches of the Uni- 
versity of California throughout the 
state and to state colleges. 

Of the forty-one Presbyterian church- 
related colleges, two are located in the 
California Synod: Occidental College in 
Los Angeles and Westminster College in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Also in Utah is 
the Wasatch Academy for junior-high- 
and high-school-age young people. 

Commissioners and visitors making 
the trip to San Francisco will want to 
visit the Donaldina Cameron House, 
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Immanuel of Los Angeles: held | 
Membership 3,439 peas 

founded in 1874 as a rescue home { 8a. 
Chinese girls. next | 
Across the Golden Gate bridge, whit made 
has the world’s longest single s Rare 
(4,200 feet), at San Anselmo is the § with 
Francisco Theological Seminary. He Fo 
some 260 young men and women are youn, 
ceiving training for Christian vocation Webx 
Through the generosity of donors eo 
through the Building Funds Campaig§ ong 
the seminary has been able to add di 5. ¢., 
mitories, apartment buildings, a stude Serk 
center library, and a chapel. deal 
On Thursday, May 26, at 2:30 Pp: val 
San Francisco Seminary is inviting lete 
eral Assembly commissioners to the det - 
cation of a series of stained-glass wi am 
dows in the Stewart Memorial Chap ry 
depicting historic events in the fo ~ ti 





ing of Presbyterianism throughout th 





















entire West during the past 100 ye a 
The early history of California is bid 
gaudy one and has to do with explore hed 
Spanish priests, and adventurers fr lai 
every country on earth. But it was _ 
until gold was discovered in the t a 
race of John Sutter’s sawmill nea - | 
Placeville on the Sacramento River _ 
the first Presbyterian minister made hi Tl 
appearance. He was the Reverend Tin Tran 
othy Dwight Hunt, pastor of a comm Cl; 
nity church in set 4 When his cot PI 
gregation joined the Gold Rush, he w _ 
along, becoming chaplain-at-large to tt = 
lawless, shack-and-tent town of pumny 
Francisco in the fall of 1848. He Peat 
services in a schoolhouse in what is n0 rn 
the heart of Chinatown and there cong , B 
ducted the first recorded Protestat ha i. 

Communion serviee in California. Frot P 
his diary: “Eleven besides myse _ 
(twelve in all) remained to eat am , 
drink in remembrance of our Redeemet. a 
While the Reverend Sylvester Woot - 
bridge organized a church in Benicia! -. 
February, 1849, and the Reverend . 
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bert Williams's congregation in San 
Francisco received a wooden church 
prefabricated in the East and shipped by 
sailing vessel to California, it was the 
Reverend James Woods who gets the 
credit for the “first house of worship” 
puilt and dedicated as a Presbyterian 
church in California. 





Appointed by the Board of Domestic 
Missions, Woods sailed from New York 
with his family in May, 1849, on the 
ship Alice Tarlton, which took nearly 
eight months to make the trip around 
Cape Horn. 

“The sweetest music I ever heard was 
the rattling of the iron anchor-chain in 
the harbor of San Francisco,” Woods 
wrote. 
» In a couple of months he sailed up 
Nthe Sacramento River on the steamer 
Captain Sutter; landed at Stockton; and 
held his first Sunday service in a “Tem- 
perance Store” with a blacksmith shop 
in back where the shoeing of horses (at 
$8 a shoe) interrupted the service. The 
next Sunday he found a larger room and 
made seats by laying boards across half 



















© 4 barrels—which turned out to be filled 
th with whiskey. 

’. He Following these two experiences, the 
'arem™l’ young preacher persuaded a Captain 
catiowl “Weber to donate the ground and a num- 
Ors a ber of prominent citizens to furnish the 
ba money to purchase a 50x26 wood frame 
7 de inSan Francisco. Woods employed every 
om workman, bought everything from a 
0 Pp single nail to the bell on the tower, paid 





every bill, and had his church com- 
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e ded pleted and dedicated just ten weeks 
a from the time he started his building 
Chang campaign. The cost was about $4,000, 
cold and, compared with other buildings of 
ut 4 the time, the church was quite imposing. 
on The pulpit consisted of two upright 
a is Pieces of undressed lumber, with a board 
ore’ ‘id across the top, the whole being cov- 
a ered with red cotton. The seats were of 
oils plain pine. From the windows hung 
e tig green curtains of Chinese manufacture, 
‘neg 2nd lamps burning whale oil were fas- 
- tened to the walls. 
de 
1 Tin The population continued to increase. 
mm tansportation could hardly keep pace. 
; com Clipper ships gave way to steam, the 
. we covered wagon and Pony Express to the 
tot “anscontinental railroad which -was 
> ga completed by the driving of a spike of 
hel Pure California gold at Promontory, 
- Utah, in 1869. 
a And by 1870, the three early churches 
asta 2 Benicia, San Francisco, and Stockton 
Fro had grown to sixty-two with congrega- 
ysel@ “ions totaling 3,424. 
wre The General Assembly’s volume of 
mer Statistics, published next month, lists 463 
yooig Churches in the Synod of California, as 
cia i A8ainst 388 in 1944—seventy-five new 
j Al churches formed in this decade of un- 
7 paralleled growth. —Mary SETH 
iv 
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First Presbyterian Church, Morris, Illinois + Architect: A. Einar Olson 


Preferred throughout America 


American Seating church furnishings 
are preferred in large and small 
churches all over the country. Our 
Church Furniture Designers will be 
glad to give you and your architect 
the benefit of our more than 65 years’ CaMNEAEES WHRANETARY CODER 
experience whenever you plan to re- 
seat, remodel, or build. Ask us about P 
architectural woodwork, chancel fur- pct sehen any 

niture, and Bodiform pews or uphol- 


FOLLOWS CONTOUR OF BOOT 


PROVIDES CORRECT POSTURE 


stered chairs. NO SQUEAKS, BECAUSE 
. . . AR? CORNERS 
Write to us in detail about your paeghcy nto reas 
= ALL NAMS AND SCREWS GAINS VALUABLE 
plans. Dept. 156-C. ELIMINATED SPACE FOR LEG COMFORT 


cAmeucan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 


EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you Advertisements of New Products and Services. _ 
ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your 
_every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 


ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 








—~ _ Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-205, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Young people receive first Communion as part of confirmation service, East Ger- 
man Communists want youth to renounce vows of Church for “dedication services.” 


The Church in Germany: 
High Price of Faith 


The Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches in East Germany last month 
were waging an all-out battle against the 
latest Communist device to win young 
people away from religion. 

In sermons, house calls, and religious 
education classes, pastors and priests 
were urging teen-agers and their par- 
ents to stay away from the forthcoming 
“youth dedication” ceremonies planned 
by the Communists. The churchmen 
were backing up their warnings with a 
promise of strong Church sanctions 
against those who participate in the cere- 
monies: for Roman Catholics, denial of 
the Sacraments; for Protestants, no con- 
firmation. 

East German Communists have been 
promoting the youth dedications since 
last November when a special committee 
was formed to revive the ceremonies. 
The rites were originated several dec- 
ades ago by German free-thinkers as a 
sort of secular counterpart of Christian 
confirmation. As planned by the Com- 
munists, they are to be held when a 
youth reaches the age of fourteen to 
mark the beginning of adulthood. Pre- 
ceding the ceremonies are a number of 


22 


“preparatory gatherings” at which Com- 
munist functionaries give lectures and 
lead discussions of problems of life, na- 
ture, and society, “to strengthen the 
responsibility of youth for the interest 
and welfare of the state” and “to fight 
obsolete and reactionary ways of think- 
ing by promoting progressive ideas.” 

No sooner had the Communists an- 
nounced their plans than the Churches 
hit back. Petrusblatt, official organ of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Berlin, 
denounced the whole scheme as “system- 
atic atheistic propaganda aimed at un- 
dermining the Christian faith of young 
people and winning them over to mate- 
rialism and Communism.” 

Then, in mid-December, the Youth 
Dedication Committee announced the 
formation of local subcommittees in all 
districts and communities to prepare for 
collective ceremonies on a Sunday in 
April. 

Immediately, Evangelical Churches in 
the Soviet Zone announced they would 
bar from confirmation all youngsters who 
participate in the Communist rites. 
Warnings were sent out in pastoral let- 
ters and statements issued by the various 
regional Churches in East Germany, all 
members of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID). Leaders of the Evan- 


gelical Church in Berlin and Brandenburg 
said that youth dedications always had 
been “an affair of people who rejected 
the Church and its message, and there 
can be no doubt that the newly planned 
ceremonies are to follow this tradition.” 

The Berlin-Brandenburg Church off. 
cials said they agreed with the Com. 
munists that Christian faith and Marxist 
ideology were irreconcilable. “There. 
fore,” the statement added, “parents and 
children must know that the profession 
to the Evangelical faith is equally ir. 
reconcilable with participation in the 
secular youth-dedication ceremonies,” 
For this reason, the Protestant leaders 
continued, “the order of life of ow 
Church stipulates that children who par- 
ticipate in a rite which conflicts. with 
confirmation (such as youth dedication) 
cannot be confirmed.” 

Shortly afterward, Roman Catholic 
Bishop Wilhelm Weskamm of Berlin 
called on young people not to take part, 
declaring that participation was “out of 
the question for any Christian since it 
is impossible to profess God and atheism 
at the same time.” 

Bishop Weskamm also expressed hope 
that the resistance of the young people 
to the proposed dedications might 
“prompt the Communist regime to give 
up its plans.” 

Thus far, the hope has gone unreal- 
ized. Far from abandoning the scheme, 
the Reds are putting more and more 
effort into its promotion. At the start, the 
Communists announced that participa 
tion in the initiation rites would be com- 
pletely voluntary. But by the middle of 
January, reports reaching West Berlin 
told of steadily increasing pressure being 
brought to bear on teen-agers and their 
parents to force widescale participation. 

Local Communist leaders, the reports 
said, had begun to hint broadly at the 
disadvantages faced by youths who re 
fused to take part. Parents’ meetings 
were told that participation would be 
“very advisable for youngsters who want 
to find a job or want to be admitted to 
East German high schools.” 

In some communities, Communist 
controlled vocational organizations be 
gan requiring youths seeking jobs 
produce evidence that they had regis 
tered for the dedications. Teachers re 
fusing to support the project were 
threatened with disciplinary measures, 
including dismissal. And parents in some 
districts were warned they might lose 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Draft Plan in Brief 


His spring the Congress of the United States will make 
T.: important decision about compulsory military train- 
ing and service. 

The present draft law, adopted in 1950, will expire on 
June 30, 1955. A new conscription proposal, submitted to 
Congress by the President on January 13, is being studied 
by the armed-services committees of the House and Senate. 

The House of Representatives already has passed a bill 
providing for a four-year extension of the draft (H.R. 3005, 
adopted on February 8 by a vote of 394 to 4). This measure 
is an essential part of the administration’s proposal. The 
House committee also has held hearings on a measure 
(H.R. 2967) which incorporates the administration’s recom- 
mendations for strengthening the reserve forces. 


The proposed plan 


The principal features of the plan submitted by the 
administration are as follows: 

1. All young men at the age of eighteen and one half, 
except those who are physically unfit, would be subject 
to the draft, very much as in the present system. It is pro- 
posed, however, to offer a choice of three or four methods 
by which a young man may meet his military obligation. 
For example, it would be possible for a student to defer 
active service for two years by entering a reserve unit. 

2. The required term of military service would be two 
years. There would be no change in the provision for alter- 
nate service, in an approved project serving a human need, 
for young men who object to war and to military service 
on religious grounds. 

8. There would be an additional required service in a 
reserve unit, such as the National Guard, for a period of 
six years. In many respects, this is the heart of the new 
proposal. 

4. A limited group of 100,000 young men would be 
permitted to volunteer for six months of military training 
followed by nine-and-one-half years of reserve duty. If too 
few volunteered for this training, additional numbers would 
be drafted. Failure to engage in reserve drill and service 
after the training period would result in recall to eighteen 
months of regular Army service. 

5. The proposed law would expire at the end of four 
years—June 30, 1959. 


Is it UMT? 


Is the new plan to be regarded as a form of universal mili- 
tary training? 

The Department of Defense says no. Mr. Carter Burgess, 
assistant secretary of defense, points out that the proposal 
under study in the Congress meets most of the objections 
raised by church bodies against former proposals for uni- 
versal military training and service. He emphasizes the 
options offered young men in the new plan, the proposed 
continuation of selective service as an essential part of the 
plan, and the four-year limit incorporated in the plan itself. 
Many discerning leaders are convinced that his interpreta- 
tion of the administration’s proposals is valid. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, noted military 
analyst of the New York Times, has said of the plan: “It 
is really universal military training and service by another 
Mame . . .” This is the view also of a number of church 
leaders. Their argument emphasizes three points: 
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1. The goal of the new plan is the conscription of all 
physically fit young men for some kind of military service. 
The plan could be administered in such a way as to make 
it virtually impossible for any young men to pass the age 
of military liability without having performed military 
service. The word universal applies to it. 

2. The plan is proposed as a continuing or permanent 
program. There would be a four-year limit to the bill, but it 
would be exceedingly difficult to terminate the program, 
or to modify it downward, at the end of four years. In 
speaking of the broad military-manpower program to be 
submitted to Congress, the President spoke of it as a plan 
designed for fifty years. 

3. The program is compulsory in character, even though 
a limited number of young men would be permitted to 
“volunteer” for the shorter training program (with extended 
reserve duty) or for the regular services. All who would not 
“volunteer” would be subject to draft. 


The reserve problem 


The real problem facing the Pentagon is that of main- 
taining an adequate ready-reserve in a protracted period 
of international tension and danger. The present proposal 
has as its central purpose the strengthening of the reserve 
forces. 

Among the strong advocates of the administration’s plan 
are various patriotic and veteran groups. Of great signifi- 
cance, however, is the position taken by the Active Duty 
Reservists Association, to which 228,000 reserve officers 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines belong. In 
testimony before the House subcommittee on the reserve 
program in February, the spokesman for this important body 
said that we do not need a new reserve program, but rather 
we need to implement the laws we now have pertaining to 
the reserve forces. The trouble with the present program, 
he said, is in its administration. 


Presbyterian position 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. has repeatedly taken a position against universal 
military training as a permanent feature of American life. 
In 1954,;for example, the General Assembly said: “We 
reaffirm the historic position of our Church in opposition 
to peacetime conscription and universal military training. 
When the present draft act expires in 1955, we hope that 
conditions will make it unnecessary to renew the emergency 
measure. We would request the Department of Social 
Education and Action to be vigilant lest that which is pre- 
sented as an emergency military measure become a perma- 
nent feature of American life.” 

We believe that this statement may be useful in apprais- 
ing the plan now under consideration in Congress. 

In defining the Presbyterian position on military issues, 
we should keep in mind that our tradition is quite different 
from that of the “peace” churches such as the Society of 
Friends and the Church of the Brethren. The Confession 
of Faith (Chapter XXIII, para. 2) suggests that nations 
have the right to wage just wars. At the same time, our 
tradition supports the right of Christians, including minis- 
ters and church officials, to take and to advocate the pacifist 
position. “God alone is the Lord of conscience.” 

. —C.irrorp EARLE 
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NEWS 


their jobs if their children did not take 
part. 

A more subtle form of pressure ap- 
peared in the scheduling of the cere- 
monies shortly before final examinations 
in the schools. In the Communist-con- 
trolled schools, a student's “ideological 
maturity,” that is, his devotion to Marx- 
ism, has an important bearing on exami- 
nation grades. 

Petrusblatt reported that some clergy- 
men who, at parish meetings, warned 
parents against the Red ceremonies, 
were fined on the ground that “anti- 
dedication rallies” were not religious 
gatherings and should have been regis- 
tered in advance with police authorities. 

Despite this, Petrusblatt said recently, 
the Communist drive has failed. Only a 
small percentage of young people have 
signed up for the ceremonies, it said. 

Last month, the Roman Catholic 
Church loosed its heaviest blow against 
the Communist scheme. In a joint 
pastoral-letter, German bishops declared 
that participation in the rites ‘would be 
a grave sin. Roman Catholics involved 
in them will be denied the Sacraments, 
they added, until they “truly repent.” 


Billy Graham Begins 
Campaign in Scotland 


Scotland’s response to evangelist Billy 
Graham, who opened his six-weeks’ All- 
Scotland Crusade in Glasgow last month, 
has astonished even the highly experi- 
enced Jerry Beavan, his publicity direc- 
tor. “In London last year we had to fight 
our way in at the beginning,” says 
Beavan. “Here in Scotland, weeks before 
opening date, we had more requests for 
seats, extra meetings, visiting speakers 
than we could satisfy.” 

Glasgow's Kelvin Hall (seating ca- 
pacity 11,000), where the meetings will 
be held, is ranked as one of the largest 
covered buildings in Europe. Three fifths 
of the total seating capacity for the whole 
period was booked solid six weeks ahead 
of the opening of the crusade. It could 
have been booked completely, but the 
policy is to hold some accommodations 
for those coming without reservations. 

Hampden Park football stadium has 
been lent free of charge to the crusade 
for the final rally on Sunday, May l. 
With any luck in weather, this rally 
should far exceed that which ended the 
London campaign and drew 120,000 to 
Wembley Stadium. If permission is given 
to allow the crowds on to the playing 
arena, Hampden could hold 180,000 and 
thus house easily the biggest religious 
service the world has ever seen. 

In Scotland, Graham has had backing 
from the “Tell Scotland” movement, 
which represents the Church of Scotland 
and seven other denominations. In addi- 
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tion to these, various missionary societies 
are represented on the crusade-planning 
committee, which has approved the 
47,000 pounds ($131,600) budget to 
be raised in Scotland for crusade ex- 
penses. One of the most significant indi- 
cations of Scottish support is that the 
number of people who have volunteered 
to act as counselors is double the number 
who volunteered in London—5,000 as 
compared to 2,500. 

To meet the response of the Scottish 
public, the Graham organization is per- 
fecting the technique of meetings tied 
to the Kelvin Hall gatherings by radio 
landline relay. All the principal Scottish 
towns and burghs are taking some of 
the meetings, as are 425 centers in Eng- 
land. In many of the towns, relays are 
fed locally to five or six different halls or 
churches. In London, for example, a 
prominent and wealthy Baptist has paid 
for eighteen different Baptist centers to 
be linked up with Glasgow. 

At all centers, local religious leaders 
are present to note the names of those 
responding to Graham’s appeal. Thus, 
although the actual meeting place in 
Glasgow is smaller than some Graham 
has used, the development of the radio- 
relay technique is assuring him of a 
British audience on a national scale. He 
has never been able to reach so many 
people simultaneously before from nor- 
mal crusade meetings—either in America 
or in Europe. 

Instructional lectures on tape were 
circulated to all ministers wishing to take 
relay services, so that they could prepare 
helpers thoroughly versed in the Graham 
technique of dealing with converts. Min- 
isters had to guarantee to carry out these 
instructional courses before they could 
obtain a relay in their areas. To increase 
the national impact of the crusade, Gra- 
ham team-members are conducting 
special meetings outside the Glasgow 
area in response to requests from 200 
Scottish towns and villages. 

Participating with Dr. Graham in the 
first week of the campaign was Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. Dr. Bonnell’s major responsibility 
was to address ministers in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other cities. 


Youth and the Church: 


Easter at Berea 


Billy Edd Wheeler is a Presbyterian 
student at Berea College, in Kentucky, 
whose latest achievement is a dramatic 
presentation, The Everlasting Light. A 
committee of faculty and students 
selected his script for production at the 
Easter sunrise service to be held in 
the college’s new outdoor theater. The 
Everlasting Light combines voice-choir 
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reading, narration, drama, and singing, 
Choirs from churches in the area are 
being invited to participate in the serv. 
ice, which will be broadcast beginning 
at 6 a.m. by a Louisville station. 

A native of the West Virginia coal 
regions, Billy Edd is a graduate of Pres. 
byterian-related Warren Wilson College, 
in North Carolina. While at Warren Wil- 
son, he did considerable writing for 
school publications and earned a repu- 
tation for capturing the mood of the 
mountain people in ballads. In addition, 
he was president of his class and a presi- 
dent of Westminster Fellowship, Synod 
of Mid-South. 

At Berea, where he is now a senior, 
Billy Edd has continued his extra-cur- 
ricular interests while preparing for a 
career as a teacher. 


Board Schedules 
Thirty Summer Schools 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
the Board of Christian Education has 
held summer leadership-training schools. 
This year, from the middle of June to 
the end of August, thirty such schools 
are scheduled across the country. 

According to the Reverend Ralph N. 
Mould, coordinator of Leadership Pro- 
gram for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, churches “take” from teachers 
and leaders all year. Summer, he thinks, 
offers a chance for churches to “give” 
these workers Presbyterian leadership- 
school experience. 

Course material covers a wide range 
of interests including: laboratory and 
demonstration teaching in Sunday-school 
departments; seminars in youth, adult, 
and women’s programs; study groups in 
books of the Bible, Christian beliefs, and 
community relationships; classes in 
church administration, radio and tele- 
vision, and recreational activities. 

Some 10,000 students—a record num- 
ber—are expected to attend this year’s 
summer schools. A staff of 700 teachers 
is now being recruited and trained. 

Mr. Mould says that this extensive 
leadership program is based on the Prot- 
estant belief in the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. Every Christian has equal re- 
sponsibility before God to know and to 
share his faith. “The truth,” he feels, “is 
that our kind of Presbyterian church-life 
with its multiple organizational activity 
centering in small groups for study and 
worship, fellowship and service, would 
collapse were it not .for thousands of 
lay men and women leaders who, with 
ministers, carry essential jobs. Whether 
it’s Sunday church-school, women’s, 
youth, men’s young adult, missionary 
education, audio-visual, social education 
and action, eldership, or committee 
work, the need is the same: leaders with 
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yision; consecration; a deepening expe- 
rience of Christ; and knowledge of the 
Scriptures, doctrine, and a way to com- 
municate the faith effectively.” 

Many of the schools are becoming 
family affairs, as most accept children 
between the ages of six and eleven. 

Additional information on the schools, 
which are listed below, is available 
from the office of the field director in a 
given area or from the office of Leader- 
ship Program, 1100 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

School of the South 
Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee: June 12-18 
School of the Southwest 
Allison-James School 
Santa Fe, New Mexico: July 11-22 - 
Wooster School 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio: July 11-22 
School of the Midwest 
Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebraska: August 1-12 
School of the Northwest 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Oregon: August 1-12 
Synod-sponsored schools (one week; 
College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas: June 12-18 
Buffalo Gap, Texas: June 20-24 


Macalester College 

St. Paul, Minnesota: June 26-July 1 
Rocky Mountain College 

Billings, Montana: June 26-July 1 
San Francisco Seminary 

San Anselmo, California: July 11-22 
(two one-week sessions ) 

James Millikin University 

Decatur, Illinois: July 10-23 

(two one-week sessions ) 

Drew University 

Madison, New Jersey: July 10-23 
(two one-week sessions ) 

Story, Wyoming: July 10-15 
Wilson College 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: 

July 17-August 6 

(three one-week sessions ) 

Wells College 

Aurora, New York: July 17-23 
Jamestown College 

Jamestown, North Dakota: July 24-29 
Coe College 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: July 24-30 
University of Tulsa 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: July 31-August 6 
Lake Tahoe, California: August 1-12 
(two one-week sessions ) 

Pacific Palisades, California: 
August 7-20 

Alma College 

Alma, Michigan: August 21-27 
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Children of the Sando Presbyterian Church sing for troops at Kimpo air base. 


@ Choir for Korea. Two years ago, 
Mr. Paik Song Chong, a student at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Seoul, Korea, formed a choir for the 
children of the Sando Presbyterian 
Church. The choir grew quickly and 
now numbers thirty-five youngsters 
ranging from six to sixteen years old. In 
addition to singing at worship services, 
the children give regular concerts for 
United Nations troops as well as for 


hospitals and orphanages. They have 
memorized their repertoire of sixteen 
songs, four of which are in English. Last 
year two of the children were selected 
for the Korean Children’s Choir that 
toured the United States. Children of the 
Sando Church choir, explains their di- 
rector, look forward to their public ap- 
pearances as an opportunity to bring 
some happiness in a land where many 
are unhappy. 





Camp Kosciusko 

Winona Lake, Indiana: August 21-28 
Women’s Schools (sponsored by the 
Boards of National and Foreign Missions 


and Christian Education. Most offer a 
one-week course in women’s work.) 


Pacific Palisades, California: 

June 26-July 1, August 21-26 

Grove City College 

Grove City, Pennsylvania: August 8-13 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Forest, Illinois: August 8-13 

Colorado State College 

Greeley, Colorado: August 22-28 
Commuter Schools 

Cincinnati, Ohio: July 10-15 

Long Beach, California: 

July 31-August 5 


Roseland Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois: August 21-26 


Church Building May 
Reach 700 Million 


Church construction in 1955 will ex- 
ceed $700,000,000, Dr. Harry Atkinson, 
director of the National Council. of 
Churches’ Bureau of Church Building, 
predicted last month. 

Barring a major war or economic up- 
set, Dr. Atkinson said, church building 
demands will continue strong for many 
years. He based this appraisal on a 
“tremendous” population increase, con- 
tinued migration, and a_ twenty-year 
backlog of demands for new churches. 

Meanwhile, church construction ac- 
tivity, hitting a pace of nearly two mil- 
lion dollars a day during what normally 
is the slow season for building opera- 
tions, set a new record for the month 
of February. A total of $53,000,000 
worth of construction was undertaken 
bv churches in February, compared with 
$41,000,000 the same month a year ago. 
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American on London’s 
Waterfront 


The world-wide foreign missions 
movement got its start in England when 
shoemaker William Carey went to India 
to preach the gospel. The Presbyterian 
Church in England antedates our own 
by several generations. Therefore, when 
an American Presbyterian leaves his 
native shores to join a mission in the 
heart of London, there’s a man-bites-dog 
twist to the story. 

The Reverend G. Daniel Little of 
Chicago Presbytery is working in the 
Presbyterian Settlement of Poplar, in 
the dock area of London’s East End. 
Little, who was graduated by McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary last year, 
took a three-year assignment with the 
Presbyterian Church of England as an 
opportunity to work into his chosen 
field—the industrial ministry. He is as- 
sistant to the Reverend James L. Cottle, 
the resident English minister. 

Many of his parishioners are dockers; 
others are porters, railroad workers, 
truckers, and street sweepers. Some of 
the girls work in offices, while mothers 
of families get up at five in the morning 
to do office cleaning before they begin 
their household tasks. Dan’s verdict is 
that the, British workman works about 
as hard as his American equivalent— 
“though he must have his tea break 
morning and afternoon; it’s a national 
custom.” 

East London is lamentably short of 
church buildings these days—most of 
them were bombed and not all of them 
have been rebuilt. At the moment there 
is only one Presbyterian church build- 
ing for three parishes. A notice out- 
side Mr. Cottle’s manse tells the tale. 
It reads: “Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. New church and hall. Blitzed 1940 
—watch us grow again!” It refers to a 
new church due to be built on waste 
ground next door to Mr. Cottle’s manse, 
and there is another building project for 
Poplar behind the settlement. 

The character of the district is chang- 
ing all the time as different people move 
into the apartment blocks that are con- 
tinually going up. Dan modestly de- 
scribes his early work as “just preparing 
the ground.” With a new baby, and a 
new apartment to fix, it wasn’t easy. Only 
by the middle of January was he ready 
to move forward rapidly. 

Traveling by a bicycle which he 
bought for two dollars in Petticoat Lane, 
East London’s most famous market, he 
began by delivering the parish news- 
letter—“it was a good way of getting 
acquainted with people.” Moving among 
them with easy charm, he soon gained 
their confidence; parishioners helped 
him by showing him around the area. 
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When in London, American Dan Little does as Londoners do, makes pastoral calls by 
bicycle. Here in foggy street he meets an eight-year-old Sunday-school student. 





Eighty-year-old widow Ester Tolliday has “four good sons” and nine grandchildren, 
all living in other parts of London. Dan shops for her when she’s not so spry- 
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Before the war, 168,500 people lived 
, the two- by four-mile area, and it was 
» sum. The bombs destroyed houses 

hich should have been condemned 

sears before, and now the ground was 
jared, ready for the building of new 
= blocks. With only a few of 

e evacuated people able to return to 
he borough (homes were found for 
thers in new towns outside London), 
he population dropped to around 72,- 
B70. The overcrowding problem was 
slved. Already Poplar Council’s ten- 
ar rebuilding program has transformed 
he appearance of the borough by put- 
ing up fine new buildings—and has 
anged people’s lives by giving them 

Jean homes. 

Around the borough—as throughout 

ondon’s East End—are social-work or- 
ganizations. Their work in Poplar has 
xpanded since the war, as their main 
ask has been to create a community 
spirit in a partially new community. Per- 
haps the most active of them is the Pres- 
byterian Settlement on East India Dock 
Road, the main highway leading down 

0 the docks. 

The settlement, which was founded 
n 1898, has many activities. There are 
rious youth clubs catering for three- 
0 twenty-one-year-olds. There is also a 

arried club, a young wives’ club, a 
ung men’s club, and an old people’s 
lub. Then the Care Committee, which 
is part of the London County Council 
educational system, takes care of chil- 
dren during their school life. It makes 
sure that children receive proper medi- 
cal attention even when their parents 
are unfriendly to doctors; it visits homes 
and is familiar with family problems. 

Inside the settlement is the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau, for which the London 
Council of Social Service pays part of 
the running costs. The object is to help 
people over every kind of difficulty. It 
arranges for them to see the poor man’s 
lawyer and advises on domestic troubles. 

There is a “Teen-Town Club,” in 
which a requisite for membership is reg- 
ular attendance at either church or Sun- 
day school. 

The cost of living in London is Neteid 
than in America, but wages are lower, 
too. The people are perhaps slightly 
worse off than in America, and nobody 
in Poplar owns his own house. But most 
ot them have enough to live on, and 
there is no unemployment probelm. 

This is a great advance over prewar 
conditions, particularly as parents have 
family allowances and there are cheap 
school-meals for children; but old-age 
pensioners are still underprivileged. 
Their pensions have not kept pace with 
the rising cost of living, and many of 
them are lonely. Owing to the housing 
shortage, their families do not for the 
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Office, Centre ky. D . 


CENTRE COLLEGE _ ,Fovnded 1819. 


Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. — 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and m 

but most social functions and 4 held jointly. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, b . Prof 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 


Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, ta. 








National fraternities. —— 
Ky. 








FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schou!l teaching. 4-year 
tor high school. 5-year special certificates in music. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
\rts College. 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
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four year Liberal Arts. featuring Independent Study 
for juniors and seniors. pucotons training for pro- 
fessions: engineering, law. icine, ministry, 
science and teaching. Write Director of Admissions, 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts. 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, >! and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force — 
a. 





Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE small, classes. 


125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering. 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. eserase | cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, 26, Jacksonville, ti. 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, 
liberal arts college of 700 students emphasiz- 
ing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 
Christian training. Extensive student-help pro- 
gram. Locat sixteen miles from Knoxville 
near the Great Smoky Mountains National 


ark. 
President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Box B, Maryville, Tennessee 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Estabiished in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Girtotien _leadership Moderate 
costs. Ray c. Greeneville, 


Tennessee. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Pounges 


1849. 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully eceredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- -ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
**The Friendly College.’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 
Fully ac- 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 13.25 


co-educational, four years, strong Christian empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts. sciences, 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm.. Westminster College. Sait Lake City. Utah. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY A Presbyterian 


School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college SS Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Wel uipped campus 2 northwestern 
New 7 near “Bolsware Water 

James ard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, NJ. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY F2y25 
INSTITUTE (ensca courses Aviation ROTC: 
Boys taught how to study; smal! classes; remedial 
veading. All sports. Jr. School. bg yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, Bordentown, N. 3. 


PEDDIE 42.2240 


Fully accredit 














An endowed school. Boys thoroughly 
repared for college and for life. 
Grades 5-12. Individual guidance. 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. Small 
classes. All sports. New gym. pool. 240 acres oft 
N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. = year. Catalog. 
Po. Morong, Box 4-S, Hightstown, N. 3. 
PERKIOMEN Boys taught 
how to study. 


Graduates in leading colleges. Homelike atmosphere. 
Grades 7-1 oted for excellence in teaching 





readin techniques Sports for all. Modern dorms. 
Near C, Phila. 81st year. Fag School. Catalog. 
Y. roberts, Pennsburg. Pa. 








HOME STUDY 
Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through Sth spate If dis- 
tance from school, travel, il .“— ‘hampers 
your child's schooling, give hi 
proved education in your own -*- on h 
the famous Calvert ‘“‘School-at- 3 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 
Many new schools under renmous auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculu 


CALVERT SCHOOL 362.5, Tovey 
CAMP 


CAMP HENRY © Lake Kimball 


Newaygo. Michigan. 
Owned and operated by Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, 56 La Grave Ave., Grand Rapids. ints erie: 














BOYS 8-15. from June 19 to July 31; GIR 15 
from July 31 to August 21. Rate $26.50 per week. 
Write for brochure to Church Office. 
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most part live in Poplar but are scat- 
tered all over London, so the old people 
are seldom visited. “They are always 
pathetically glad to see me,” says Dan, 
“and much of my time goes to visiting 
them.” 

Dan Little is busy creating more ac- 
tivity in a hive of activity. “There are 
many problems still to solve,” he says, 
“and often they spring out of the war.” 
Some people talk of the war as the great 
catastrophe of their lives. One woman, 
after hearing a lecture on the war, said 
she could not sleep that night. “It 
brought back all the horrors,” she said. 
“They couldn't have chosen a worse sub- 
ject.” 

However, such experiences make seri- 
ous-minded people. Dan says his con- 
gregations are small, but new church- 
members are really taking church seri- 
ously. 

He believes that the Presbyterian 
Church in England is doing a fine job. 
“The approach is different from that in 
the States,” he says, “though the Church 
in both countries has dangers in its out- 
look and method. In the States the cry 
is for better ideas and a more active 
point of view. The English are more 
conservative, more content to let things 
develop on their own—to let God do the 
work. Perhaps the ideal is somewhere 
between the two. Anyway, we have a 





great deal to learn from each other.” 


Dan gives billiards-lesson to ten-year-old Teen-Town member. Formerly a “tough’ 
neighborhood, Poplar now has one of the lowest delinquency rates in all London 


Princeton Plans Institute 


Many sessions are planning to hav 
their pastors attend the annual institut 
for pastors and Christian laymen, to be 
held at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
July 11 to 21. Included in the curricy 
lum are Bible hours, various elective 
courses, and a conviction period. Th 
latter will be led by Dr. James W 
Clarke, professor of homiletics at Prince 
ton; and Dr. David H. C. Read, of Edir 
burgh, chaplain to the Queen in Sco 
land. Evening meetings will be a¢ 
dressed by leading ministers, scientists 
and educators. 

(Program details are available from 
Dr. J. Christy Wilson, Princeton Theo 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J.) 


U.S. Bars Pact 
On Spanish Marriages 


Plans for a formal United States 
Spanish agreement regulating marriages 
of Americans stationed in Spain have 
been virtually dropped. 

A proposed agreement that would 
have recognized the right of Spanish Ro 
man Catholic ecclesiastical authorities 
veto marriages between American Re 
man Catholics and non-Roman Catholics 
was returned:last month to Madrid with 
out State Department approval. The US 
ambassador in Madrid has been told t 
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to continue negotiations to see if a more 
geceptable draft can be prepared. But 
was believed that chances on agree- 
ment on a formal pact are slim. There is 
hope the Spaniards can be per- 
gaded to modify the marriage regula- 
tions. Instead, the aim now is to establish 
an informal working agreement. 
Disclosure of the draft agreement last 
December was followed by vigorous 
protests from American Protestants. 
m® If no agreement is signed, marriages 
im of Americans in Spain will still come 
under Roman Catholic canon law, since 
canon law on marriages is incorporated in 
Spain's civil law. But by not signing the 
draft pact, the United States is with- 
holding sanction from procedures which 
in this country would be considered by 
many a violation of religious freedom. 
‘The draft agreement was negotiated 
by a United States military mission in 
Spain to guarantee the rights of Ameri- 
can chaplains to perform their religious 
functions while in that country. Increas- 
ing numbers of servicemen and civilians 
are expected to be sent to Spain to oper- 
ate air and naval bases the United States 
is building there. 
The pact also sought to assure the 
legality of any marriages contracted by 
Americans. 


Easter 
Broadcasts 


| Easter Morning on Radio—Scrip- 
| ture readings by Ray Middleton. 
| Music by Harriss Hubble and brass 
| choir. An Easter message by Theo- 

dore Ferris. NBC radio network, 
| 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. Est (in New 
| York City, 6:30 to 7:00 a.m.). 


| The Day Before Easter—check with 
| your local TV station to get day 


and time when this film will be 
shown. Modern application of the 
deeper meanings of the Easter 


| story. 


Thy Kingdom Come—special Easter 


| program of readings of the Scrip- 
| ture by Ray Middleton, and new 
| arrangements of hymns for brass 


and voice choirs by Harriss Hubble. 
NBC radio network. 
Pilgrimage—Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell in dramas of Christian 
counseling on the ABC radio net- 
work. 

Let There Be Light—over 300 sta- 
tions ail across America now carry 
this drama program of the Church 
in action, 

Local broadcasting is important— 
watch for the schedule of your own 


area Easter broadcasts. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Cameroun mission sent medallions. 
A Presbyterian church under construc- 
tion in Foulassi in the French Camer- 
oun, Africa, now has at least fourteen 
stained-glass medallions for its win- 
dows, a gift from the Westfield, New 
Jersey, Presbyterian Church. During 
renovation, the mission-minded West- 
field Church learned of the desire of the 
congregation in Africa for symbolic win- | 
dow-designs. It was found that the old, 
stained-glass windows of the church 
were not in condition for shipment to 
Africa, but the memorial medallions 
were. The medallions have been put in 
place, much to the joy of the members 
of the Foulassi congregation. The mis- 
sion church is being built on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, and the congregation hopes 
to have the structure completed in the 
near future. 





@ Anthem contest. Announcement has 
been made by the General Assembly of | 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. of an | 
anthem contest in connection with the | 
observance in 1956 of the 250th anni- | 
versary of the founding of the first pres- 
bytery (Philadelphia). A prize of $250 
will be awarded for the best choral work 
submitted. (Information may be ob- 
tained from the General Assembly An- 
them Contest, 510 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania). 





@ Family dinners during Lent. Taking | 
as a theme “The City,” the organiza- 
tions of the Westport Presbyterian 
Church of Kansas City, Missouri (the 
Reverend Stuart M. Paterson, pastor), 
conducted a six-week series of weekly | 
family dinners, after each of which vari- | 
ous aspects of the subject were pre- | 
sented. Among the speakers were the 
city manager; the chief of police; the 
director of McKim Community Center 
and pastor of the Church of the Savior of 
Baltimore, Maryland (P.L., Feb. 21, 
1953); and a panel consisting of two 
ministers and a.member of the Board 
of Education. At one meeting the film, 
The City Story, was shown and a panel 
composed of Westport Church mem- 
bers considered the subject, “What 
Shall Our Church Do About It?” A ca- 
pacity audience of 350 attended each 
week’s dinner. 


@ Pastors honored. At a military review 
held at the Agricultural and Technical 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
the Reverend Julius T. Douglas, pastor 
of the St. James Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro, was recently awarded the 
Air Force ROTC Service Medal. The 
presentation was made by Major Gen- 
eral Charles I. Carpenter, chief of Air 
Force chaplains. Mr. Douglas was cited 
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20c a share from net in- 
vestment income, pay- 
able March 31, to stock 
of record March 10,1955. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 








Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful mementos—9” or 10” plates 
that feature a permanently fired picture 
of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 




















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 118 Years of 1955 


1837 Service to the Church 
clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


and cler: 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
pect sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it-— 
you'll love it! 

Write to 


H RUBBER SCRUBBER con. 


DEPT. 8B 


& Watertown, New York 


SsSssssassssess 








CHOIR ROBES Write for Style Catalog and 


Fabric Selector with miniature cut-out showing how 


each fabric ond color appears as a finished Robe, 
Request Catalog V22. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M22. 
E. R. MOORE Co. 


25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
932 Dokin St. * Chicago 13, iil 
1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


When you think 


of church 
furniture... 










Write for 
brochure PL 


4 
- FURNITURE CO, 


JANESVILLE, WIS., ® BLUEFIELD, VA. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and | 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from | 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
_1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81- D, , Chicago 26, Ul. 
" to 10” Vitreous 
China Plates 
Decorated with decal of 


favorite church or organi- 
zational emblem. 












Prices upon request 
HOLLAND SUPPLY CO. 


1024 Pennsytvania Ave, 
_ Trenton, N, are 


Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman ¢ Stained Glass 


8900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
EVergreen 6-4103 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
. Steel or Wood 


Hin Mag BANQUET TABLES 


f ‘tl 


7 AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
































IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away - 
school or college this year, you will find 
a helpful directory on page 27 of this issue. 
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NEWS 


for “his continuous efforts to perpetuate 
the highest standards in religious lead- 
ership among the cadets at the college.” 
Among other activities, Mr. Douglas is 
currently representing 109 civic, social, 
religious, and welfare agencies in 
Greensboro in a study of desegregation 
problems which may arise in that area. 
@ The Reverend E. William Remley, 
pastor of the Collegiate Presbyterian 
Church of Ames, Iowa, was this year’s 
recipient of one of three Distinguished 
Service Awards presented annually by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Ames. The selection committee’s report 
said that they “agreed unanimously that 
the new DSA winner scored high on all 
points of evaluation ‘over and above’ 
what might be expected even for his 
calling.” 

@ A three-day observance, which in- 
cluded a reception, was held last month 
in honor of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Reverend T. J. Wil- 
banks in the Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church of Texarkana, Texas. Guest 
speaker at four services was Dr. Julian 
Price Love, professor of Biblical Theol- 
ogy at the Louisville (Kentucky) Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. 


@ “Birthday” gifts from new church. At 
a suggestion from Miss Mary Wayman, 
who last month celebrated her seventy- 
fifth birthday, the proposed new build- 
ing of the Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church of Wheeling, West Virginia (the 





| goal, 


Reverend Raymond F. Kent, pastor), is 
more than $450 nearer its building fund 
“Miss Mary,” as she is called, holds 
open house in her home every ten years 
on an anniversary of her birthdate. This 
year she asked that, instead of personal 
gifts, money be given to the building 
fund for the proposed new church. Her 
nephew constructed a miniature church 
in which guests deposited their “birth- 
day” gifts during the open-house festivi- 
ties. “Miss Mary” is the oldest resident 
of her community and has always been 
active in both civic and church affairs. 


@ Fund raising workshop scheduled. 
For the eighth time, the School of Edu- 
cation of Syracuse University will offer 
a two-week workshop in fund raising 
this summer at Chautauqua Center, 
Chautauqua, New York. The noncredit 
course will be held from July 11 through 
July 22. Director of the workshop will 
again be Bernard P. Taylor, executive 
director of the Penn State Foundation 
of the Pennsylvania State University, 
who will be assisted by professional con- 
sultants in fund raising and printing. In 
the past, representatives from more than 
one-hundred-twenty colleges and uni- 
versities have taken the course. (All in- 
quiries should be addressed to: The Co- 
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ordinator, Chautauqua Center of Sy, 
cuse University, 108 Maxwell Hall, § 
acuse, New York). 
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@ Andrew Club makes strides. A ye 


ago, members of the Mt. Baker Cy Prodi 
munity Presbyterian Church in Seati : eomethi 
Washington (the Reverend Robert } he had 
Christiansen, pastor), were informed wy. So he 


the formation of the Andrew C 
sponsored by the New Life Committ 
of the church. Eligibility for membel 
ship in the order is met when a chug 
member succeeds in bringing a 
member into the Church. By the 
of this year, an engraved plaque j 
the church listed the names of twe 
people who had met membership 
quirements of the order, which is founé 
ed upon the scripture text, John, Chaptg 
1:41, 42. 
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@ Nonagenarian’s record a challeng 
Age has not prevented Mrs. Emily Mo 
ris, a member of the First Presbyteri 
Church of Boulder, Colorado (the Re 
erend Ralph D. Evans, pastor), from 
tending the meetings and participati 
in the activities of the Ladies’ Aid 
her church. Mrs. Morris recently ¢ 
served her ninety-fourth birthday. In 
year preceding it, she cut and pie 
four large and two small baby-quilts 
fourteen rugs. Proceeds were given 
mission work. 


@ Youth drama-group tour. The 
sion Players Troupe of the First P 
byterian Church of Butler, Pen 
vania (the Reverend W. Carl Boga# 
pastor), is again presenting during 
a play to several Westminster Fella 
ships and congregations in their are 
Included in the current schedule ar 
appearances in McKeesport, Mt. Leb 
anon, Slippery Rock, and Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

This year’s production, entitled The 
Friend, depicts the events in the life ¢ 


re 
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icipal 
left) 
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Mary Magdalene through Palm Sunday, Peet. 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection het. | 
The players help make up the forty- ™ i 


voice Westminster Choir, which inter 
sperses the drama with several seasonal 
musical compositions. 
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@ Church members renew vows. To 
help note the Reverend Thomas G. Mel 
ton’s fourth anniversary as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Esther 
ville, Iowa, 300 members who _ had 
joined the church during that period 
were offered the privilege of repeating 
their church vows. Personal invitations 
were issued for specific nights, with the 
option of selecting another night if the 
designated one was inconvenient. 

participating members in the services 


were presented copies of their vows #>ait 2. 
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GOD'S WAYWARD 
LDREN 


of Sy ‘sued from page 12) 
all, § ht separately) are well planned and 
presented in a distinctly down-to- 
, manner. Not too long ago, the 
A ye ‘teachers were telling the parable 
T Co he Prodigal Son. The story in brief, 
Seat something like this: “This boy was 
ert MB he had lots of things, but he wasn’t 
med @f. So he left the house of his father 
Chu he went into the city and went out 
amit town. He was bad—he misbe- 
embey d. But he did know he was wrong. 
churgfl- 4 while, he decided he would go 
to his father and face the music. 
his father wasn’t angry with him. 
father was happy because his son 
coming back home again. His father 
n held a big party with two turkeys 
weemd. . .-. 
rom the basic story of the Prodigal 
the teachers went to the story of 
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i 
riegeball stars Jackie Robinson and Pee- 
e Reese. They told about what a 
tl gh time Jackie was having breaking 
on big-league ball and what a wonder- 
ty. help Peewee Reese was in giving 
epee Courage to go ahead. With the 
nal ndwork laid, the instructors talked 

but God and his role as a father and 

pther. 
Tow much of this sinks into the mind 
ef child who may only be in the center 
hey 2 Week or two? Dr. Sharp says, 
».§’etybody is pleased with the reactions 
ade children to this program.” Recrea- 
off leader Albert Threadgill says, “The 
ng ge DSsters definitely maintain this knowl- 
ns gee: As part of the recreation program, 
he WF Children are sometimes asked to make 
he Wwestions for quizzes. And they all 
 PPlude religious subject matter in their 
s@stions.” But only time will tell 


e of 
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‘at@nicipal Court probation officer William Dibeler (second 
2b left) conducts preliminary hearing on two offenders. 
ty, 


whether this introduction to Christianity 
is going to have lasting effects on the 
youth-center children. 

This regular emphasis on religion is 
a must in every phase of Dr. Sharp's 
busy life. Youth-center staff meetings 
open with prayer. Every Sunday that the 
Sharp family is home, the Doctor, his 
wife Catharine, and their attractive 
daughters Katharine, seventeen, and 
Judith, fourteen, attend the eleven 
o'clock service at the Chestnut Hill Pres- 
byterian Church in suburban Philadel- 
phia. “I’m a firm believer in the motto, 
‘take your children to church every Sun- 
day,” says the Doctor. 

The youth-center director, of Scots- 
Irish stock, has been a life-long Pres- 
byterian in the nation’s three major 
branches. He was brought up as a United 
Presbyterian. When he worked for the 
State of Maryland, he and the family 
joined a U.S. church in Towson, Mary- 
land, where he was elected an elder. 
For the past few years he has been 


a member of the U.S.A. church in Chest- 
nut Hill. Just recently he was elected a 
ruling elder by the Chestnut Hill con- 
gregation. Although he is on call at the 
center twenty-four hours a day, he still 
manages to teach part-time in a men’s 
Bible class. 

But Dr. Sharp today is doing most 
of his teaching before thousands of par- 
ents in and around Philadelphia. At least 
twice a week, he is on his way to radio 
or television studios, a Baptist women’s 
meeting, a teachers’ conference at a 
Quaker school, or a presbyterial society 
gathering. He usually talks about “in- 
surance against delinquency.” His in- 
surance policy comes straight from the 
Bible. 

A child, says Preston Sharp, should 
have a protective cylinder around his 
personality. Dr. Sharp envisions this 


cylinder as a concrete shaft, ever grow- 
ing upward to ward off outside pressures 
that lead to delinquency and unhappi- 
ness. The cylinder’s ingredients, of 
course, are cement, sand, gravel, and 
water. Cement is security. Security 
comes primarily from parental love. Pa- 
rental love is based on the love of God. 
It is amazing to realize that many of the 
children admitted to the Youth Study 
Center are not claimed or visited or even 
acknowledged voluntarily by their 
parents. 

The sand for the cylinder is composed 
of standards—guideposts to point out 
what is right and what is wrong. Here 
the rulebook is the Bible. 

The gravel is discipline. Discipline is 
built upon respect. Respect is based on 
mutual understanding of common stand- 
ards, of which the greatest are the Com- 
mandments. All of this is mixed with 
water, or the common sense granted to 
all by God. “It’s easy to see” says lay- 
man Sharp, “that if you don’t have God, 





Center requires classes in religion every Saturday morn- 
ing, taught by specialists from city Council of Churches. 


you don’t have anybody.” 

If the child is encased in this cylinder, 
Dr. Sharp says, delinquency will prob- 
ably never happen. And such current 
troublemakers as unfit comic-books and 
over-realistic television and radio crime 
shows won't cause problems. “It’s not 
what you see on television, it’s what you 
take to the set. To the youngster with the 
cylinder, horror shows and horror books 
are so much water on a duck’s back.” 

The work that Dr. Sharp and his able 
associates do at the youth center is deli- 
cate, exacting, hardly lucrative, and full 
of pressures. All those who serve with 
society's law-enforcers are “half fool 
and half missionary,” according to the 
Presbyterian layman who has made this 
life his career. But perhaps this is the 
combination necessary to help some of 
God’s wayward children. 
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Intimate Glance at a Pastor’s Day 


b ie can be sure that church members 
will learn a couple of their ministers’ 
trade secrets when they view The Day 
Before Easter on their television sets 
during Holy Week. Through this inti- 
mate glance at one pastors day, they 
will discover (1) that just as they had 
always suspected, some sermons never 
get prepared until the eve of their de- 
livery; and (2) inspiration for sermons 
can come from the lives of parishioners 
as surely as from books. 

The Reverend James Mackenzie him- 
self admits that his “Easter sermon was 
not prepared in the quiet seclusion of 
a study. It was hammered out on the 
anvil of life.” 

Pastor Mackenzie is the leading char- 
acter in a TV drama that will “saturate” 
more than 400 television stations during 
Holy Week. Some of them will be show- 
ing this new film more than once. Like 
its predecessor We Beheld His Glory, 
The Day Before Easter was produced by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Televiewers will watch a moving story 
of a pastor’s family and parish as Easter 
dawns upon their community as well as 
upon their consciousness. They will gain 
some idea of the throes through which 
a preacher struggles with a refractory 
sermon. Here is Pastor Mackenzie, still 
working on his sermon the day before 
Easter. And this day, like all days, is 
full of interruptions, some of them im- 
portant, some of them nuisances. None 
of them, however, is more serious than 
the troubled question of his own ten- 
year-old Wes, who is concerned about 
the death of his little friend Andy. 

“Do you suppose he misses his bike?” 
Wes asks. 

I don’t think so, son. . . . You see 
—death isn’t a stopping or a cutting off 
of life. It’s a beginning, a growing. It’s 
like this: some day when you're older 
you won't want to ride your bike any 
longer. You'll move on to new things. 
Things you can’t even imagine now 
That’s the way it is with Andy. He’s a 
little ahead of you, that’s all.” 

“But he’s still himself, isn’t he? 

“You can be sure of that,” his father 
assures him. 

“And his mind keeps on thinking?” 

“And his mind keeps on thinking,” 
repeats the father confidently. 

This sensitive dialogue has been writ- 
ten by Virginia Wells Mazer, whose en- 
tire script is understanding and warm, 
a deeply religious piece of writing. 

The pastor is not to be permitted to 
return to his sermon even after this wise 
reply to a young son’s brooding doubts. 
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From “The Day Before Easter” 


There are other problems in the parish. 

There is, for instance, the Rawson 
family, whose son Andy figured in the 
foregoing conversation. Mrs. Rawson 
had made a shrine out of her deceased 
boy’s room; and she spends uncounted 
hours there in neurotic grieving. She and 
her husband find that their faith is near 
the breaking point. 

Peter Coe, the paraplegic, is ready to 
give up life; and in his despondency, 
he bitterly breaks his engagement. And 
Pastor Mackenzie stops his hectic ser- 
mon-preparation once more to help 
Peter understand that life eternal is here 
and now. 

But most poignant of all, Hildy, the 
Mackenzies’ lovely twenty - year - old 
daughter, apparently has lost her faith. 
In love with a soldier who refuses to 
believe in any values but science, she 
announces that she has decided to adopt 
his positivistic creed. Instead of attend- 
ing church on Easter, she will be spend- 
ing the week end with Spence. 

{t makes an unbearably heavy day for 
the preacher. When his wife comes in 
late that night to ask whether he has at 
last finished the long-delayed sermon, 
there is a pause as suddenly it dawns 
upon him that he has been preaching 
continuously in his parish work that day 
before Easter. A thin, humorless smile 
comes to his lips as he slowly answers, 
“Yes, it’s finished. I just preached it to 
Hildy. I’ve been preaching it all day but 
didn’t realize it till now.” 

How it all ends we won't reveal here. 
But it is permissible to reveal that this 
televised film will hold its audience for 
the complete forty-four minutes of show- 
ing. William F. Claxton is the director. 
Morris Ankrum plays the part of Pastor 
Mackenzie; Ann Doran, his wife. Sally 
Fraser takes the role of Hildy; and 
Steve Wooten, that of little Wes Mac- 
kenzie. The marvelous singing was re- 
corded from the chorus of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Hollywood. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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(Continued from page 4) 


day for union to come to pass, and may. 
be God’s answer is “not now.” But | 
cannot see that you are helping anything 
by closing your eyes to the honest truth, 
Statements were made about the Pre 
byterian Church U.S.A. that were yp. 
true, vicious, and unworthy. I did ng 
believe that any sizeable majority in th 
U.S. Church would believe them; | 
thought they knew our Church bette 
than to accept these statements. As the 
votes began to come in, and I began & 
realize that these statements wenl 
thought credible by any large group is 
the U.S. Church, I was heartsick ang 
hurt, because my home is in the South 
and my grandfather was a minister inp 
the U.S. Church. However, I do not be 
lieve that this would justify my saying 
“Oh, it is really nothing; if we had tried 
harder, it would have been different.” | 
do not believe that is true to the facts a 
all. Why aren’t we honest enough ty 
admit that there is a much wider cleay- 
age than we believed to exist, that we arf 
two separate denominations in a trag- 
cally realistic sense of the word; ané 
then, without watering down our convie 
tions one iota, face the fact that God has 
called us to the task of having a truly 
“National Church” and quit calling the 
U.S.A. Church a “Northern Church? 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. é 
strong and will be stronger still in Texas 
We are not in the “North,” and we a 
not a “Northern Church.” One of the 
things that we can be most grateful for 
in our Church is that we have abandoned 
old ideas of “sectionalism.” . . . 
—ALFRED M. Dorsett 
Pastor, Heights Presbyterian Church 
Houston, Texas 


. The U.S. Church is geographi- 
cally “Southern,” and has voted to re 
main so. Its members do not deprecate 
the name. 

There are in a wide area of the South 
‘and Southwest approximately twelve 
| sy nods, sixty presbyteries, and 300,000 
| Presbyterians who are not Southem 
| Presbyterians; nor are we Northern Pres- 
_ byterians, as we have lived and labored 
in this area of the country from birth. 

We like to think of ourselves as Amer- 
icans, and not as provincials, but a 
members of a National Presbyterian 
Church, operating from Alaska to Puerto 
Rico and from Maine to California. 

We believe that such a popular title 
would abate the use of the misnomer 
Northern, promote the extension of our 
evangelistic and church-extension oper 
tions throughout the entire country, and 
| promote the Kingdom of God. 

—Frep H. For 
| Stated Clerk, Presbytery of New Orleans 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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aa you neighbors detected any mad- 
all merriment around our home on 
| 1 and thereafter, do not attribute 
Sou my lack of dignity. On All Fools’ 


er ny any father has to defend himself, 
1t bef! the spirited horseplay may continue 
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any man or boy can take any sort 
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is a male. 
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corny “poetry” 


Roscoe Strivings, a Methodist min- 
and widower in our town, was 
victed by us Presbyterians of pro- 
ting. Came over and married Shirley 
y, our pretty youth-director. Our kids 
da big party to punish them for their 
idy, but it turned into a sort of ecu- 
nical picnic because Roscoe has such 
. If you’re a Christian, you cain’t 
dly stay mad at nobody no more. 


psychology of child rearing is 
icate. Mom and I unwittingly broke 
one high-school daughter’s deathless 
e just by admitting that the lad was 
aragon of perfection. We praised him 
much that she decided he must be 
an eteeP- 


I'm older than a lot of you young 
bands; I can remember away back in 
Good Old Days when Spring House- 
aning was definitely Women’s Work. 


to ° 3° o 


je Phakespeare sang of “the uncertain 
or ry Of an April day.” I know what he 
i #'Mt; in nine tenths of America it may 
tain if you plan a picnic in the 
4 #Ptious April sunshine, but keep men- 
prepared to eat at home on the 


IS o Oo oO 
Steel that loses its temper is worth- 
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less,” said Dallas Turner from his pulpit 
in Laguna Beach. “So are men.” 


If you want to be a good family man, 
mister, remember that it’s easier to get 
ulcers from what’s eating you than from 
what you eat. 


So oO o 


The Lord exalted with judgment and 
righteousness. Too many people try to 
get by with righteousness alone, which, 
without judgment, is too likely to become 
self-righteousness. 


Another reader takes me to task for 
admitting I enjoy canasta (when I can 
win). Says playing cards are instruments 
of the devil, their origin one of hellish 
symbolism. 

To me, that’s as silly as saying that 
all babies are born in sin. But we shan’t 
argue—which would be futile, as all 
arguments on religion are. Let’s just be 
grateful that we have the privilege to 
love one another even while we disagree. 


e ° oO 


“Tt’s not so hard to keep up with the 
Joneses,” suggests Cal Detwiler, the 
North Hollywood contractor. “Just slow 
down a little, and in a few years you are 
bound to meet them coming back.” 


oO co ° 


Have you noticed that this year’s 
seed catalogues are more enchanting 
than ever? But don’t be fooled by them. 
Experience tells me you absolutely can- 
not grow strawberries that luscious or 
tomatoes that huge without a certain 
amount of work. 


° oO ° 


Cousin Kay Brady sends me a cute 
clipping from a book-store advertisement 
in a New York newspaper, which says— 
“Yes, most people on your Christmas list 
may own a Bible. But chances are it was 
written hundreds of years ago, and... .” 


oO oO o 


A bulldog hanging onto something is 


- not the ultimate in tenacity. How about 


a stuck zipper? 


oO °° ° 


Our big church in Phoenix has a cross 
on the tower. Some visiting Mexicans 
came in last Sunday, crossed themselves, 
knelt, and prayed before they realized 
their error. Surprisingly enough, the sky 
didn’t fall. Then, as an usher, I took 
them down the street a ways to St. 
Mary’s, and paused in that great temple 
for a Protestant prayer of my own. The 
sky didn’t fall there, either. 
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Operated with the cooperation of foreign universi- 
ties and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD..............-. $1,955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA........... 1499 
MOLY LAND . ccc ccccccccccccccens 1,495 


EUROPE (4 Tours) 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—F or 
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sons For details address: 


PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 1, Pa. 

















ALASKA 


The Cruise for Presbyteri- 
ans. Fourth season, Aug. 
8-30. Fine Christian Fel- 
lowship. Breath-taking 
scenery of the Inside Pas- 
sage. Visit and study the 
Church’s Missionary pro- 
gram. Free illustrated folder. Please ad- 
dress: Dr. M. A. Chappel, Board of Na- 
tional Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.; or M. M. Goodsill, 914 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICO — 


Excellent itinerary all by auto. . . total 
cost from San Antonio ona return, $245.00, 
ECONOMY PRICE, June 28-Ju 13— 
Monterrey, Mexico City, Taxco, Guana- 
juato, and Saltillo. Also Eastern Canada 
and Gaspe, August 1-17. 

Write for brochure 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Powell 
8016 El Capitan Drive La Mesa, Calif. 











Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern ae 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


ako icles 64 CHURCH ST. 
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75% 1S YOURS EASILY 


For ° ee on = pee Boxes 
FLORAL 


EVERYDAY ¢ GREETING CARDS 


Card $1 Assortments, onusua! Koda- 
chrome, Cards, New Gift Items, 100 
other fast - callers. Cash profits to 150% plus 
$1 wy Bonus Gifts. Get FREE Stationery 


m 4 pent Assortments on roval. $1 
ot FREE if you act fast. WRITE NO 
CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak Rd., Dept. 104-A, Chicago 23, Ill. 








300 Printed Name 


& Address Labels 50 


Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels— 
yee y printed with your Name & 

Address. Stick ‘em on Letters. 
Pas. ete. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Monev back ff not pleased. 
Write for free wholesale selling plan. 


TOWER PRESS, INC. Box 591-1 Lynn, Mass. 
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CURRENT 


LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Now in Cameroun, West Africa. 
Describes Presbyterian work. II- 
lustrated. 1 to 100, free; addi- 
tional, $3.00 per 100. 


The Gospel Among the Andean 
Indians. Work of the United 
Andean Indian Mission in Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia. 1 to 100, 
free; additional, $3.00 per 100. 


Christ Brings Them Together. A 
general interpretive leaflet about 
summer service projects in the 
Presbyterian Churches U.S. and 
U.S.A. Free. 


How to Set Up and Direct a Va- 
cation Church School, by Julia 
V.D. Totten. Gives explicit help 
in administering and conducting 
a vacation church-school. Free. 


Alaska’s “Presbyterian Navy,” by 
Janette T. Harrington, photos by 
Joseph Elkins. This reprint of a 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE article fea- 
tures the motorship Princeton- 
Hall and her missionary-skipper, 
Dick Nelson. 5c. 


The Songs of Marcelino, by 
Edith Agnew. Poems of the life 
and spirit of Spanish New Mex- 
ico. 25c. 


Being a Church Member, by Cle- 
land B. McAfee. A warm and 
helpful letter from a wise pastor 
to a new member of the Church. 
It can also give a new vision of 
the grandeur, opportunities, and 
duties of Church membership to 
those who have been members 
for many years. 2c. 


Handbook for Presbyterian 
Young Adults. Organizational 
and program-planning helps for 
young adult groups in the local 
church. 50c. 


Look at the City, by Janette T. 
Harrington. More than seventy- 
five photographs illustrate the 
manifold problems of the individ- 
ual in the city and how mission 
churches attempt to meet them. 
$1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 








Question: How does the Christian 
idea of the “resurrection of the body” 
differ from non-Christian ideas of im- 
mortality? 


Answer: A widespread popular view 
holds that no matter how people have 
lived, no matter what attitude they have 
taken to God and his will, they are im- 
mortal. When they die, their souls auto- 
matically enter into a rich and happy 
life. In two respects the Christian view of 
resurrection differs from this view. In 
the first place, the life to come is life 
with God, and it always has spiritual 
conditions. It depends on our spiritual 
response to God’s grace; it depends on 
loyal obedience to his will. In the second 
place, we enter into that happy future 
condition not because we are made of 
some built-in indestructible stuff, but 
by the gift and act of God; he raises us 
by his power to that new life. The resur- 
rection refers to his act. 

We cannot give a full and literal de- 
scription of that future state. It is some- 
thing which “no eye has seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who 
love him” (I Corinthians 2:9). To me the 
promise of the resurrection of the body 
says two main things about the nature 
of the future life which God will give 
his people. It will be a higher form of 
life; it will not be the same flesh and 
blood way of life we know here; as Paul 
says, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God” (I Corinthians 
15:50). But we can only think of it as 
life in a body. We will have a fit and 
adequate way to live, to express our 
faith and loyalty, and to join with others 
in the life of that time to come. We will 
have an instrument of personal life 
which we can best call a spiritual body. 
It will be the gift of God’s grace and 
the work of his power, a more adequate 
instrument of faith and life than we now 
have. We need not worry because we 
cannot fully describe that privilege. The 
main thing is that “we shall always be 
with the Lord” (I Thessalonians 4:17). 
The real meaning and privilege of that 
time to come is clear in John 17:3: “This 
is eternal life, that they know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” Faith gives that privilege 
in part now; the time to come will give 
it in richer measure. 


Question: How do you reconcile the 
Bible teaching that the rightecus will 
rise at Christ’s coming with the belief 
that people go to heaven at death? 





Answer: The Bible has both id 
The New Testament plainly expects th 
resurrection at the last day. But we hes 
that the beggar Lazarus was taken 
once to Abraham’s bosom; that the pep; 
tent criminal would be that day wit 
Jesus in Paradise; and that Paul, if }y 
should die, would depart and be wit 
Christ (Luke 16:22; 23:43; Philippig 
1:23). The New Testament thus sug 
gests that those who believe in Chris 
will enter into a happy life immediately 
after death. But it also suggests that thi 
privilege will not be our full and fing 
privilege in God’s perfect order. The 
is a fuller privilege to come. Moreove 
individual salvation can never give the 
full privilege God has in store for w 
Until we enter with others into God) 
perfect order we have not found th 
full range of eternal Christian happines, 
And our final and complete happines 
is linked with the coming of God; 
Kingdom, when his cause triumphs, his 
purpose is fully realized, and his perfec 
order becomes permanent fact. 


Question: Was the crowd which de 
manded Jesus’s death the same on 
which had hailed him when he enterei 
Jerusalem five days before? 


Answer: Possibly some were the same 
people, but I doubt it. The shouts a 
praise on Palm Sunday came from pil 
grims going to Jerusalem for the Pass 
over. The crowd which Jewish leaden 
induced to cry out for Jesus’s death need 
not have been the same group. Each 


' group was only a very small part of th 


total number which crammed Jerusalem 
for that Passover celebration. 


Question: When Jesus said, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
(Mark 15:34), did he really feel that God 
had forsaken him? 


Answer: None of us can understand 
fully what went on in Jesus’s mind a 
that time of suffering. Remember that 
this question of Jesus is in words o 
Scripture. It comes from Psalm 22:1. 
And it still calls God “my God.” In spite 
of physical agony and his sense of life’ 
crushing load, Jesus reaches back to at 
Old Testament éxpression of faith by 
one who had faced a similar desperate 
crisis. Even in this' agonized question 
we trace an undercurrent of faith. There 
is some purpose and meaning in what 
is happening. —F.oyp V. Fixsox 

Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminar 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


THE TREE OF THE HERONS 


Capanot walked silently through the 
great forest toward the swift white water 
and the tree of the herons. He carried 
with him a reed basket, for his mother 
was making a feather robe for his uncle, 
Chief Sassacus, and it was his task to 
collect the slate-blue feathers of the 
herons. 

But Capanot’s thoughts returned to 
the village of deerskin tents. Word had 
come of a ship bringing many muskets 
to the white settlers from across the sea, 
and even now the elders and the braves 
of Capanot’s tribe were meeting in coun- 
cil to discuss the matter. And some of 
the braves were urging an instant attack 
upon the white men. 

When Capanot came upon the tree of 
the herons, a tall pine, he gazed up into 
the colony of nests and uttered a harsh 
“crenk, crenk.” The herons stirred, an- 
swering him with raucous cries. But soon 
they settled back, for in the spring they 
huddled in warmth upon their eggs. 

Capanot stooped to gather feathers 
that the birds had shed. And, as he cir- 
cled, he saw the fresh axe-marks upon 
the tree trunk. His eyes narrowed. The 
marks, he knew, had been cut by 
bearded white men, Soon they would 
fell the tree, float it down the swift white 
water, and set it upon a great wooden 
ship to support a mass of billowing cloth. 
And the herons’ nests would topple with 
the tree. 

A short distance away, Capanot heard 
movement in the forest, the careless 
tramp of feet. He slipped behind a clump 
of sumac. 

From the forest emerged a boy about 
his own age, wearing the dark clothing 
and square shoes of the settlers. The 
boy stopped before the pine and gave 
a hoarse cry, even as Capanot himself 
had done. Again the herons stirred. 

In the middle of his cry, the boy’s 
voice faded. Walking to the tree, he 
placed his fingers against the axe-marks, 
and he frowned. 

The white boy is concerned about the 
tree of the herons, too, Capanot thought 
in surprise. Stepping forward, he tried 
to recall the few English words he had 
heard in the village. 

As the boy turned, Capanot said, 
“Friend.” 

The boy blinked. Quickly he stepped 
backwards, then whirled around and 
raced away into the forest. 

When Capanot returned to his village, 
the men still sat cross-legged in a cir- 
cle about the fire. Pacomen, who traded 
with the white men, was on his feet. 


By LOUISE PLUMB 








“More muskets come from across the 
sea,” Pacomen said in a voice of thunder. 
“The white men destroy our trees; they 
destroy the beasts of the forest and the 
birds of the air; and now they would 
destroy our tribe.” He kicked a metal 
pot near the fire, “They give us pots and 
beads, and they speak of friendship.” His 
voice grew even louder. “Friends,” he 
sneered. 

Chief Sassacus looked at Pacomen. 
“You say we must attack the settlers. Do 
you speak with truth in your heart?” 

“I speak with truth in my heart. The 
white men seek only destruction. We 


must attack them before they attack us.” 
Sassacus gazed thoughtfully at the 

reddening sky. “On the night of the full 

moon,” he said, “we will decide.” 


The next morning at sunrise, Capanot 
again set forth with his reed basket. But 
as he drew near the tree of the herons, 
he heard a great screeching—hoarse cries 
of anger and frenzy. And, fearful that 
the tall pine had already fallen to the 
axe, Capanot hurried on. 

Soon he found the tree, still standing. 
The blue herons were sweeping through 
it wildly. Then, high among the 
branches, he sighted the boy in dark 
clothes. 

The boy lifted a nest with its burden 
of eggs and swung awkwardly to the 
ground. He carried it gently to a maple 
tree, climbed slowly, and deposited the 
nest securely, high in the branches. 

Capanot watched the boy carry a sec- 
ond nest to safety. 

But as the boy ascended into the pine 
for the third time, a heron charged him, 
wings buffeting and beak striking. The 
boy flung an arm across his face and 
ducked. And the heron flew away, then 
circled back. 

Seizing a stick, Capanot climbed 
swiftly. He had almost reached the boy 
when the heron swooped in again. 
Capanot swung the stick, touching 
the bird’s tail-feathers, and the heron 
fluttered away. 

The boy lowered his arm and looked 
at Capanot uncertainly. Then, suddenly, 
he smiled. 

Capanot could not say the English 
words, but he spoke softly, “Ill protect 
you. 

Together the boys worked and, when 
the sun was high in the heavens, they 
bore the last nest from the tree of the 
herons. 

They stood for a moment to wipe 
sweat from their faces. Then the white 
boy grinned, extended his hand, and 
said, “Friend.” 

The Indian grasped the outstretched 
hand. 

Capanot hurried back to the village. 
He went to the tent of Chief Sassacus, 
and there he told his uncle of his adven- 
ture. “The white boy,” he concluded, 
“risked injury to save the herons’ eggs. 
When Pacomen says that the white men 
seek only destruction, he is mistaken.” 

Sassacus looked thoughtful. “You 
speak in wisdom, my boy. At the Coun- 
cil of the Full Moon your words will be 
remembered.” 
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Jul Set of Sterling Silver 


Cut Links and Tie Clasp from Siam- 
.. AND 2 MORE GIFTS OF EQUAL OR GREATER VALUE 


ALL 


for 
only 


$ 00 


(12 to 15 VALUE) 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE JOYS OF BELONGING TO THE 


the World Qhoppors Clud 


Read What Members Say About the Club! 


Now you too can share this 
wonderful around-the-world 
shopping adventure in 
search of beautiful and un- 
usual gifts without risking 
a penny! This Special Trial 
Membership will bring you 
the beautiful sterling silver Cuff Links and 
Tie Clasp from faraway Bangkok, Siam, 
plus 2 other exquisite, valuable discoveries 
of real distinction direct from their coun- 
tries of origin—for only $5.00—if you act 
now! And, if you are not delighted with 
each and every gift you receive, just tell 
use so and your entire $5.00 will be re- 
funded! Could any offer be more fair? 


Just imagine, every month this unique, 
world-wide shopping club will send to your 
door a surprise gift package from across 
the seas ... perhaps from the colorful 
native bazaars of North Africa, or from an 
island paradise in the Pacific, or from a 
sophisticated metropolis on the Continent, 
or from almost any exciting faraway cor- 
ner of the globe. It may be an example of 
fine Florentine leather work from that his- 
toric city of the Renaissance, or it may be 
an old-world wood carving from Switzer- 
land, a hand-woven creation 

from South America, or a 

sparkling piece of Swedish 

glassware, or a chic product of 

France. With each package will * 

come the fascinating story of ° 


the origin and significance of the article 
you receive, adding its own special glam- 
our to every shipment. 


3 Exotic Treasures For Only $1.67 Each 


Ordinarily, the cost of three gifts would be 
at least $12 in the U.S. By taking advan- 
tage of the Special Introductory Member- 
ship the cost to you is an amazingly low 
$1.67 for each gift, postage paid, and duty 
free! But even this bargain is guaranteed 
to be completely satisfactory to you. If 
not, just tell us so and your 
$5.00 will be refunded at once! 
Foreign nations are in urgent 
need of American dollars and 
offer tremendous merchandise 
values in exchange. Thus you 
get more for your money—and at the same 
time do your bit to improve world con- 
ditions. 


You Pay Nothing Extra For Membership 


It costs nothing to join the Around the 
World Shoppers Club. There are no mem- 
bership fees or dues. You pay only for the 
regular monthly selections of merchan- 
dise. Your Special Introductory Member- 
ship pays for 3 monthly shipments from 
abroad, each from a different country—and 
remember, you receive your money back if 
not delighted with any or all of the ar- 
ticles! Start your membership right now 
while this special price is still in effect. 
Use the application form NOW. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB, Dept.907-M,71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


“I am deeply grateful to 
you for your kindness and 
courtesy, and for your 
Prompt efficient service.” 
B.A.P., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Can hardly wait for my 


nicer every time. I am 
beginning to wonder just 
anew nice e gifts cap 
get!” 

Mrs. D.A., Alexander, La. 


“When 


the mailman 
gifts to get to » Just brings my exciting pack< 
like a birthday every ege with foreign s 
month. Even my mailman become as excited as 
is excited. : child on Christm I 
L.C.L., Downey, Calif. never disappointed ‘in 
“The lovely gifts we've contents. 
been receiving seem to get S.E., Milwaukee, 
me meme eee ee ee 


I MAIL THIS APPLICATION FOR 3-MONTH 
TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 


! Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 907-M 
! 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me for 3-Month Trial =~ gy in 

Around-the-World Shoppers Club for wh 

close $5.00. Upon your acceptance you = 3% cond 

me the beautiful set of sterling silver Cuff Links 

and Tie Clasp from Siam—plus 2 other monthly 

shipments of the Club’s selections of foreign mer- 

chanties from their countries of origin a 
d duty free. It is understood that if I = 

delighted with each and every article received. 

will refund my entire $5.00 and I may keep the ts! 


If you wish to avoid the bother of renew- 
ing your membership frequently you may 
enclose either of the following amounts: 


$22 to pay for 
13 shipments 


$12 to pay for 


7 shipments - 


(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid and ons free. 
However, the U.S. Post Office —~- charges a service fee | 
of Se for delivering foreign packages; collected by your 

| postman and cannot be prepaid.) 

CANADA: 

I without payment of additional duty or postage: 

ke Vitre Street, West, Montreal 1, Quebec. 
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3 mos., $5.50. Delivered to your home 
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